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Introduction: 


In the fall of 2000, during a conversation with one of our members one Shabbat 
afternoon, I realized that there arc a number of Shoah survivors at Temple Torah. Their story 
and past is known only, if at all, to a limited group. Time marches on and our members are 
advancing in age. After consulting with a few people, we decided that it is not only 
important, but valuable to preserve each survivor's story for posterity. 

There were a few issues with which we had to grapple. First we had to decide upon 
the definition of a “survivor.” We chose to accept the ruling of the Holocaust Survivors 
Organization and the Spielberg Foundation that designated all those who had lived under the 
Nazi regime, as survivors. For years, many of us who had been fortunate enough to escape 
Nazi Germany or other European countries, felt, that we did not deserve to be called 
"survivors Yet the truth is that all of us suffered. Our lives were shaped by the results of 
anti-Semitism, the separation of families, and the loneliness and anxiety for family 
members. 

The second issue was to convince our survivors to record their stories. Twenty four of 
them responded. Others could not bring themselves to relive the horror and pain that is part 
of their past. We accepted and respected each decision with great humility. This publication, 
therefore, does not represent the entire list of survivors among Temple Torah members. The 
title of our anthology reflects that many of these personal histories are written by members 
who were "touched by the Shoah." We arc grateful to each of them who took the time, put his 
emotions aside, and contributed his story. 

The reason we have compiled this collection of works now is so that the congregation 
at large recognizes the importance of the Shoah. Temple Torah will therefore become a 
repository of an unforgettable period of our past. This document will consequently be 
available to the new generation that is currently joining our Temple ... many of whom are 
removed from the history of the Shoah. Our younger members may not have parents or 
relatives who perished in the Shoah nor have many of them ever met a survivor. It is for 
them, for their children and children's children, that we felt the necessity to record, preserve 
and present the testimony of our members. Let those who have not had a personal connection 
to the Shoah, feel connected to this tragedy through our members. No one can comprehend 
the magnitude of the suffering of so many, for no other reason but that they were Jews. 
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In our days assimilation is once more prevalent. It is so easy to "drop out" of 
Judaism. Yet many of the survivors knew that Jewish life must not be forgotten. No matter 
what the world had done to them, either by active participation, or by silent inaction, they 
had ... they have, a mission. We want to let our future generations know that survivors did 
not lose faith in the face of adversity, that they arc among the founders, builders and patrons 
of synagogues, day schools and Jewish institutions. 

The survivors knew that they had to build anew upon the ruins of destruction. They 
were and are imbued with a fervor that states: Jewish life must and will continue. Only 
through study, knowledge and connection to our tradition, will we assure continuation of 
Judaism, our proud heritage. We must remember the past for the sake of the future! 

We place this book in your hands as a living memorial and reminder! 


Me'afelah Le' or Gadol- From Darkness to a Great Light! 

Esther Adler 
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Memory is such a powerful instrument. It 
needs to be reenforced so as not to be 
diminished. This book serves memory - 
the painful, the uplifting and powerful 
recollections of many Temple Torah 
members. We're invited to join them in 
their memories of the Holocaust. 


In Genesis 40, Parshat Vayeshev, we read, 
“Yet he did not remember Joseph, but forgot him.” This verse says 
that people can intentionally disregard commitments and erase 
memory. The importance of this volume is that it is a worthy 
challenge to those who would deny the Holocaust or minimize it. 
There are those who sought to forget or erase what the Jewish people 
added to the past centuries in Europe and Asia. More tragically, 
many wanted to deny our martyrs their rightful place in the annals of 
history’s sins against mankind. 


I recognize the great courage necessary for people to testify for this 
publication, and the inner churning it caused many of them to revisit 
that darkest era of our people. For those of us who never experienced 
the Shoah, we arc deeply grateful to those who made this publication 
possible. The tireless efforts of Esther Adler and her committee have 
produced a valuable historical document of meaning to worlds of the 
future, and to us in the present. 


With Deepest Admiration, 
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“/ HA VE MADE THE DR Y TREE FLOURISH ” 
(Ezekiel 17.24) 


Behold, the ancient, towering tree 
Its sinuous body bent from 

Wind and stormy weather 
Standing stark against the sky. 

Brittle branches broken off 
By ruthless, raging foes 

Beneath the tree, helpless 
Severed from the dying trunk 

Barren branches grip the tree 
Demanding from its dying bark 

Support and strength and sustenance 
Beseeching begging for survival. 



Behold, the sap flows once again 
From root through trunk to branches! 

Life has returned to every cell. 
And made the dry tree flourish. 



Cut off branches now taking roots, 

Saplings slowly rising, 

Surrounding, strengthening the source; 
The ancient tree in flourish. 


Esther Adler 
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Walter Springer's Story 


My story has a sad start. I was bom in Oettingen, Germany where, at the age of five, my 
father passed away. This compelled my mother to place me and my younger brother in a 
Jewish Orphanage, in Fuerth, a city about fifty miles from my home town. Fortunately, 1 was 

able to attend a Jewish school in that city until the age of 14. 

At that time, in the middle 1930's, Hitler was already in power, and 
the Jewish community did not know what to do with 14 year old 
boys. What could their future be? Therefore, I was sent to the 
Breuer Yeshivah in Frankfurt, where I received a good, basic 
Jewish education. 1 was uprooted again, and wound up a year later 
at the Lehrlings Heim, a Trade School, in Munchen. All my 
education was paid for by Jewish community funds, since my 
mother, who held various positions, could not possibly pay for it. 
During these years, 1 saw my mother only during vacations while 
the rest of the time we kept in touch by mail. Due to the age 
difference, I was also separated from my brother. We finally caught up with one another in 
1936. 

At that time, my mother succeeded in obtaining a position in the home where my brother and 
I were staying. Finally, the three of us were reunited. However, times were not "Jew 
friendly," and Hitler's designs against the Jews became more and more evident. The 
infamous Kristallnacht on November 9th, resulted in my arrest, after which I was 
incarcerated in the Dachau Concentration Camp. I was released after about four weeks. This 
was a turning point in my life. 1 knew that I had to do everything to leave Germany, or my life 
would be in peril. 

My mother recalled that in 1920 a visitor from the United States, a Jewish man named 
Abraham Baer, had once lived in the house that we owned. He was happy to have been 
received so well by my family and promised my mother, that should we ever need help, he 
would be happy to provide it. Fortunately, we had kept his business address and were able to 
contact him. He immediately sent an affidavit for me, but it did not include one for my 
mother and brother. 

In March 1940,1 received a visa to come to the United States, and said goodbye to my mother 
and brother. 1 could not know then, that I would not ever see them again. From that point on, 1 
was again on my own. I managed to find a job, earned enough to rent a room with a family 
and pay my room and board. 
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In 1942 I joined the U.S. Army, and was sent to Europe. After I was wounded in 1943, 
I was hospitalized for a full year before my discharge in 1944. My mother and brother 
were never able to leave Germany. They were sent to Riga, Latvia, where all traces of their 
lives vanished. The most difficult part of my life was loneliness. I never knew family life as 
a youngster, since my father died when I was so very young. 1 never knew family life with my 
mother and brother, and yearned to know what it would be like to have a family and settle 
down. 

I met my future wife, Ruth, before my induction into the army. We were married after my 
discharge. This was the first time that 1 realized what love and a home could add to one's 
happiness. With all that, I have never forgotten my mother, brother and all my relatives who 
were victims of Hitler's murderous designs. 







SIGRID GOLDSMITH PEISER'S STORY 


I was one of the lucky ones!!! I was bom in Kassel, Germany. My brother and I were raised 
by our parents in an orthodox home. We attended Jewish schools and worshipped in a 
beautiful orthodox synagogue that had a choir and organ. We were not assimilated!!! 

The troubles began for us in 1934 -1935 when my mother took me 
to an outdoor market place. We met her gentile friend who did not 
acknowledge us and kept walking. My mother was stunned! Back 
home there was a phone call explaining they could no longer be 
friends because her husband, an attorney, would lose clients if they 
associated with Jews. 

I stood behind a curtain and witnessed a priest being dragged on his 
back down our street. My mother was crying. 

On April 20, 1935, Hitler's birthday, both my parents were 
arrested. While walking, my father had stepped on a street 
covered with leaflets that celebrated the Fuhrer's birthday and by 
chance stepped on a picture of his face. 

Before leaving, I was sent by train to a small town not very far away, to say good bye to my 
aunt and uncle. They were not able to leave Germany yet. When I got off the train, I was 
chased and called names by a group of boys of all ages. To escape them, I ran to a back road 
and reached my destination safely. This experience stayed with me for many years!!! As a 
result, I would always cross the street if I came across a large group of kids even in the 
United States. 

My mother and her housekeeper were reported by a neighbor for beating her rugs in the back 
yard on Hitler's birthday. This was not permitted. Both had to pay heavy fines. 

It was very frightening even though my brother and 1 were still quite young. 

My father who had a wholesale shoe business, found his front windows sprayed with white 
paint that read, "Do not buy from this Jew!!!” Business dropped off, money dwindled and 
my parents decided that they had to leave Germany. We were fortunate to have much family 
in the United States who sent us the affidavits. The business had been auctioned off and there 
was enough money for fares. We boarded the ship, Aquitania, in Cherbourg, France, in 
Sept. 1936. 

Both my parents went to work. My mother cleaned houses and my father worked in a factory 
where he learned to speak English with an Italian accent. They never really got back on their 
feet. 
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My brother and I lived with a couple who rented rooms with kitchen privileges. There 
was one bathroom for all the tenants. My parents had a room in another apartment in the 
same building. We would see them for a short time in the evenings. 

Fred and I were enrolled in the local school in Washington Heights. In the beginning, 
the language barrier made life difficult for us. 

My maiden name was Goldschmidt. I was absent one day and the teacher left my name 
on the blackboard in back of the room. She had written, “Goldsmith.” She caught me 
looking back to get the correct spelling and left it there for one week. I taught my 
brother the spelling and when my parents became citizens it was changed legally. I 
would not speak English for one year. I practiced by myself to speak without an accent. 
It worked!!! 

America has been good to me and I still get weepy when I hear our National Anthem. 

When I hear and see other people's stories, I say to myself, "There but for the grace of 
God go I.” 


YOM HA’ATZMA’UT 


by Eric Breincr 

“Participant in the March of the Living 1992” 

Brothers we were, that night filled with stars 
Embracing the strangers and dancing on cars. 
Beware of the child with a can in disguise! 
Remember, though, malice did not lurk in his eyes. 

Brothers we were, a magical bond 
Sharing a presence, on earth and beyond. 

A myriad of colors, the young and old 
A diamonds reflection, in the city of gold. 

“MY PEOPLE”, I shouted, “Never could have known 
The Visions, the colors, the sights I’ve been shown! 
The life I’d have lived in ignorant bliss 
If I’d never been touched by Jerusalem’s kiss 
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Auschwitz Birkenau 
Buchenwald Maidanek 
Treblinka & Janowska 
Bergen-Belsen Belzec 
Sobibor Dachau Riga 

Warsaw Kovno Vilna Riga 
Auschwitz Birkenau Maid 
anek Sobibor Dachau Bel 
zec Bergen-Belsen Janows 
ka Treblinka Buchenwald 

Warsaw Kovno Vilna Buchenwald 
Auschwitz Sirkersay a Maidanek 
I reblinka Bergen-Belsen Seize© 
Sob33di & Dachas Janowska 
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HOLOCAUST EXPERIENCES AND THOUGHTS 
by Otto Kaudcr 

1 f my experiences had been representative of those of Jews in nazified Europe in general, 

or even at least a majority of the Jews, there would not have 
been a story at all and we would probably not be speaking of a 
Holocaust. My own experiences as a schoolboy of age 11 were 
most unremarkable. No one abused, assaulted or bothered me 
between the time the Nazis took over Austria in March 1938 
and the time 1 was fortunately able to leave Austria with my 
mother in August of that year. Our immigration took us to 
Holland for some days, then to England for about six months, 
and finally to the United States in March 1939. My father was 
able to follow the same path about three months later, enabling 
us to be reunited in New York in February 1940. 

Thus for me and my parents, these terrible years for most 
European Jews were represented by a lucky escape as well as 
subsequent efforts to become acclimated to our new 
environment. Our adjustment was accompanied by hardships 
as well as humorous episodes but overall a very positive experience. 

My mother loved America and said she could in all sincerity adopt the Nazi slogan, "wir 
danken dem Fuhrer” ... we thank the Fuhrer for having made it possible to be here. My 
father, less outgoing than my mother, expressed his appreciation for America by limiting his 
criticism. He simply felt that, “It deserves a better climate and a better national anthem.” He 
frequently said that he felt less in exile in New York than in Vienna before 1938. 

Both in Vienna and later in New York, my parents worked as freelance intellectuals... he as 
composer, she as linguist and anthropologist, without benefit of academic or other 
institutional affiliation. They provided their creations to small but devoted groups of pupils 
and supporters. 

The following incidents arc true recollections (not hearsay) from my time in nazified 
Vienna: 

In the spring of 1938, when I was in sixth grade, the nazis took over the Gymnasium 
(secondary school) that I attended. They used the facility for administrative purposes and 
segregated all the Jewish students in a school in a different part of Vienna. Hence, I was part 
of an all Jewish student body for the first time. As a result, there was enormous enthusiasm 
and a spontaneous Jewish holiday when the news came that Joe Louis had knocked out Max 
Schmeling 
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During that spring, I also recall the last time my father's chorus of fifteen met in our 
apartment before disbanding. Private gatherings of more than three people were now 
prohibited unless they were supervised by a Nazi. While 1 don't remember all the songs, the 
two that stick in my memory are Speret Israel in Domino (Psalm 131 in Latin) by Heinrich 
Schutz and my father's own setting of Goethe's "Bchertzigung" (encouragement): 

Encouragement 

“Cowardly thinking, anxious shrinking girlish hesitation, 
anxious lamentation fends off no misery, won't make you free 

Showing all powers defiant posture, never kowtowing ... 
strength demonstrating calls forth the arms of the gods to you.” 

The translation is my own inadequate attempt to stay rhythmically close to the original to fit 
the music. In its own way, each of the above incidents represented a strong anti-Nazi 
demonstration. 

With the passage of time, it has become ever more clear to me how very, very lucky we were. 
We were able to escape the Nazi horror that threatened every Jew everywhere while it 
became too horribly real for many others. The same also holds true for my uncle and aunt and 
school chums who were able to escape Vienna before the Nazis progressed from harassment 
and robbery to mass murder. My Polish-bom wife was also able to leave Poland with her 
mother and siblings in April 1940 and survived the war in hiding in France. 

In all these cases I am compelled to ask, "Who gets the credit?" I know that my family's 
resources would never have been enough to enable us to escape without help, and 
anecdotally at least 1 find this repeated for many others. In fact the only exceptions to this 
pattern known to me arc the relatively few who chose to migrate to Palestine before 1938. 

I therefore prefer to assign the credit to God as the ultimate source and generator of the 
actions of the non-Jews who were the immediate agents of help in nearly all cases. It is 
preferable to give credit to God rather than to the gentiles. To assume the latter could then 
bring us to the uncomfortable conclusion that the survival of some and not others represents a 
choice of the non-Jewish world. Isn't this essentially the same as Hitler's frightful dictum, 
adopted from the anti - Semitic mayor of Vienna around 1910, "I decide what is a Jew'"? 

With the credit for survival assigned to God, I believe we begin to see an answer to the 
problem as viewed by some intellectuals. The principal focus on the Holocaust can shift 
from the story of mass slaughter to the many stories of survival. The fact that each story is 
different keeps it from becoming a Master Story that might eclipse the Master Story of the 
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Bible. For you and me, our survival is as much of a miracle as the crossing of the Red Sea, but 
your miracle is different from mine. For those outside of Europe the miracle is that Hitler's 
proclaimed Thousand Years Reich did end in 1945. At the same time, seen as a survival story, 
the Holocaust... perhaps deprived of its capital letter ... can become a part of the ongoing 
survival story of the Jewish people. They were enabled by miraculous divine intervention to 
survive from the days of the Exodus to the present. Confidently, they can now look into the 
future in spite of all the enemies from Pharaoh to Amalek to 1 Iaman to Hitler. 

There arc those who refer to a "holocaust mentality" without defining that term. I have my 
own notion of a mind set that needs to be overcome even though it is not easy to do so. This is 
the condition resulting from being seen by the outside world as objectionable or worse. This 
situation existed before the Nazis but was much intensified in their time. It led us to see our 
Jewishness as a burden and to hide it and deny it ... with such manifestations as name 
changes, nose jobs, and other methods of assimilation. Participating in the Yiddishkeit of 
matzo ball cuisine and Israeli song and dance is a good first step away from this condition 
because it is enjoyable and not difficult. However, far more is needed. It is important to 
reaffirm Jewish values, and to take pride and joy in doing so, recognizing that to do this we 
must first know what Jewish values arc. When people say, "We live after the Enlightenment 
and each of us is as much a product of Athens as of Jerusalem," there is danger of making the 
same mistake as the non-Jewish world in failing to recognize the Jewish source of values that 
the non-Jewish world attributes to "Athens". The world thinks of democracy as a Greek 
invention. It is true that the Greeks invented the word, but the idea is the Jewish idea of "a 
kingdom of priests, a chosen people," with the accent on people. In that society, everyone is 
"Chosen" to have knowledge and access to God, in contrast to a separate caste of priests who 
monopolized knowledge and access to the deities of the older societies. Do we need to look 
any further than "Honor thy father and thy mother," for gender equality? 

These few examples should help us understand that we have a lot to learn and re-leam in how 
to be a Jew after the holocaust. 
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A LONE JEWISH FAMILY UNDER HITLER 
BY SIMON ADLER 


I was bom in a small village in West Germany. There were one thousand individuals in 
Obervorschutz in the State of Hessen; 992 were non-Jews, and eight Jews. The eight were 

my parents, my grandfather, and five children. A Synagogue in 
nearby Gudensberg was the only place to worship, to attend 
Hebrew school, and to celebrate life cycle events for the Jewish 
population in the area. A cemetery near my village served the 
Jews of the neighboring communities. My mother's ancestors 
had lived in that village since 1776. It was therefore, only 
natural, that I was friendly with all the children. I played soccer 
with them and blended well with all the kids. All this changed 
gradually when Hitler came to power in 1933. 

My family owned a bar/restaurant in the area. It was frequented 
by many of the citizens of Obervorschutz, most of whom were 
fanners. Political as well as social gatherings, such as harvest 
dances, took place there. Once the Nazi party took a foothold in 
the village and the first men joined, the atmosphere began to change. In the end we were 
isolated, except for a couple of families who were not afraid to defy others. One must 
remember that in a small village, everyone knew the other's business. 

I was very fortunate that my father had tremendous foresight in evaluating the political 
situation. Early on he realized that it was of utmost importance to send male children out of 
the country. In 1936 1 attend a school in Frankfurt that prepared boys for Aliyah to Eretz 
Yisrael, that was then Palestine. In 1937 I was lucky again to have been chosen to leave 
Germany for Kibbutz Yagur, where a trade school had been established for boys who fled 
Nazi Germany. My two younger brothers had been sent to an orphanage in Amsterdam, 
Holland, in early 1936. This saved their lives. 

During Kristalnacht, (the Night of the broken glass), my father was arrested and sent to 
Buchcnwald Concentration camp, leaving my mother and two daughters behind. 
Fortunately, my father had been bom in Belgium, and had an affidavit for the United States. 
Had he been bom in Germany, he would not have been able to leave with his family, since 
under the German quota it was difficult to obtain permission to emigrate. On the way to the 
United States, my parents picked up my brothers, so that they were reunited with the family. 

1 often marvel at my father's understanding of the situation and my mother's courage to let 
young children leave their home. It was rare in those days for Jewish families to 
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acknowledge the danger that Hitler represented. Most of them thought "this too shall pass." 
My siblings and I are forever indebted to our parents for being al i ve 

After three years of schooling in Yagur at the Tietz Trade School, that had been founded and 
funded by German Jews, I left having been trained as a Cabinetmaker in the European 
tradition. We learned drafting and polishing, in short, all one needs to know to build fine 
furniture from start to end. 

At first I joined a Kibbutz, helping establish new settlements, that were established over 
night; they were called "Homa ITmigdal” ... Stockade and Tower. Their strategic locations 
were important to the defense of the Yishuv. 

I was aware of the situation in Europe and joined the British Army on October 28, 1941.1 
felt it was my duty to fight Hitler and in September 1943,1 participated in the invasion of 
Salerno, Italy. With every military advance, I knew that we are helping those unfortunate 
Jews who were imprisoned in concentration camps. Toward the end of the war I was able to 
help smuggle survivors of the death camps into Erctz Yisrael. It was easier since I served in a 
transportation division. During that time, I also had an opportunity to return to the village 
where I had been bom, and see to it that the Jewish cemetery was restored. When the war 
came to an end, I was gratified knowing that in some small measure I helped defeat Hitler. 

Shortly after I had been discharged from the British Army in June 1946,1 visited Kibbutz 
Yagur, where I had gone to school. It so happens that the British picked that time to arrest a 
number of males who were suspected of being members of the Haganah. As luck would have 
it, I was one of the chosen ones, who was seized and sent to prison in Rafiah, in the Negev. By 
the way, this area is now in the hands of the Palestinians. After six months, with the efforts of 
my parents who appealed to their senator, I was finally released in 1947. On my way to the 
United States on a slow troop ship, 1 met a young lady named Esther. Two years later, in 
January 1949, we were married. This was the first time since I had left my parents' home that 
I felt secure knowing that I had a family of my own. 
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AT MAJDANEK 


by Esther Adler 

“Participant in the March of the Living 1992” 

In the barracks 
neatly tacked on racks 
Rows upon rows of hats 
Round, and flat dark stripes 
Run across a light 
Gray cloth. 

Whose heads did they 
adorn? 

Could one choose. 

Select 

The one that fit 
Best? 

After that first selection 
There was no freedom of 
choice, desire. 

Faceless, nameless, only 
A number, one striped hat 
Like any other 
Covered your shaven head. 

What thoughts, what fears 
What silent prayers 
What memories hidden 
what hopes suppressed 
In those shaven heads 
Adorned by round striped hats? 

No more freedom, 

No more desire. 

All that is left 
In the barracks 
Neatly tacked on racks 
Rows upon rows of hats. 

May 1992 
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ONE OF MANY TRAGIC EVENTS IN MY LIFE 
BY SARAH TULLER - GOLUB 


Until January 1942, my parents Symcha and Esther Feldzamcn and my younger brother 
Hcnick, age 16, managed to survive in Lublin Ghetto. 


The Ghetto was formed in October 1939 when we were thrown 
out of our home and pushed into the Ghetto. We survived, as I 
witnessed my family and friends taken away to concentration 
camps. 

In April 1941 the remaining Jews in Lublin Ghetto were 
transferred to a camp four miles outside of the city. The name of 
this camp was Majdan Tatavski. Those of us who were assigned 
to work in Lublin, walked there and back every day. The rest of 
the people were building something right next door to us. In 
December 1941, on the first evening of Chanukah, we were 
suddenly surrounded by Gestapo and Ukrainians. The gate to 
the place we were building was opened and we were pushed into 
a large room inside it. It was then that we realized that we were being forced to build the 
concentration camp, Majdanek. The ovens, crematories and gas were all brought there 
several days earlier. While the deliveries were made, they kept us away from the work area. 

It was 11: 00 P.M. when the four thousand people who remained in Lublin Ghetto were 
pushed in. Through the next day, we stayed in the room without water, food or toilets. The 
Ukrainians started lining up people for "branding." The four of us tried to get to the end of the 
line to avoid being branded. That night, about 100 people had numbers burned into their skin. 
We sneaked out of the room at midnight. The soldier at the outside gate promised to open it 
for a very large sum. He kept his promise but released dogs. As we all ran out, we heard the 
screams of people, being ripped apart by the dogs. We turned to a Polish family who were 
friends. They kept us for one day, gave us food and clean clothes and put us on a train to 
Warsaw that night. That was all for money. The next morning we arrived in Warsaw. My 
father decided to go to another Polish family there. 

In 1935 he saved one of the men from going to jail. Our plan was to enter Warsaw Ghetto 
which was intact at the time. They were in shock when we arrived, but agreed to keep us for 
several days. They told us that peasants come to look for rich Jews every day near the walls 
of the Ghetto. They offered to give them shelter for money. Some did save Jews, others 
picked them up and killed them once they came to the village. 
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We decided that my brother, Heniek who was tall, blonde and blue eyed, looked like a Pole 
and would be the perfect one to go, since I appeared too Jewish. He left Monday morning 
dressed well in a coat that belonged to our host. 

1 he curfew for everybody was 7:30 P.M. When he did not show up at that time, we knew that 
something had gone wrong. We sat all night, my mother hitting her head against the wall and 
repeating, “I sent him to his death.” The next morning, our hostess decided to confide in a 
policeman friend whom she felt she could trust. The same evening he came to our house 
very shaken. Heniek was picked up by Germans in a round-up of Poles who were to be 
deported to Germany. It was easy to single him out as a Jew. There were more Jewish boys, 
but they were dressed in rags and were shot on the spot. Heniek was taken to the Gestapo and 
police interrogated him. They asked him where he lived ... if he was with more people ... 
and what Polish family was helping him. To get him to talk, they tortured him ... pulled his 
nails, penis, and teeth. Every day that policeman caused him to cry. They made the Polish 
Police watch the torture so that they would learn what happens to Poles who help Jews. But 
I leniek did not say anything. A 16 year old boy became the martyr, not only to us, but to the 
Warsaw Police station. On Friday morning, the same man told us that Heniek was shot the 
previous night but that they got no information from him. “You can be very thankful that he is 
out of pain and misery. He is a real Martyr, his torture is over.” My mother did not stop 
hitting her head against the wall. 

This policeman walked over to her and said, "Don't give up, your son gave his life to save the 
rest of you. He is a martyr.” 


SIG MEYER’S STORY 

I was very fortunate, that I was able to leave Germany in 1936, 
at the age of 17. Years earlier, my brother left Germany in 1923 
at the age of 15. Two of my sisters arrived in America in 1926 
and another, in 1934. One of them took me in to live with her. 

My parents remained in Germany since my mother cared for my 
very old grandfather. After he passed away in 1937, they could 
finally leave Nazi Germany to be reunited with al 1 their 
children. From 1938 on, 1 finally lived with my parents again, 
and the entire family was together. Our story is different than 
most others because we were fortunate that no one perished in 
the Shoah. We never forgot how lucky we were and tried to help newcomers as much as we 
could. 
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LUCY SCIiRAM'S STORY 


I spent my childhood in Vienna. After Hitler came to power in Austria in 1938, all Jewish 
children had to go Jewish schools. My brother, who had been married, left for Switzerland 
in the spring of 1939. My parents and I left via Switzerland, France and finally Palestine in 

1939. Shortly after that, my father passed away, and my mother 
and 1 found we had to fend for ourselves, settling in a very small 
apartment in Tel-Aviv, near Jaffa. Since 1 knew some 
dressmaking, I was employed as a seamstress and became the only 
breadwinner at the tender age of fifteen. 

During the war, one of the main streets in Tel -Aviv was bombed. 
This frightened my mother very much, and we moved to 
Jerusalem for a short time. It was difficult to earn a living in 
Palestine. Therefore, at the invitation of my brother who had 
arrived in the United States, we followed him and settled in New 
York. 

I have memories of living in fear and constant restrictions during 
my life in Austria. My parents owned a liquor store, that was on the decline when Hitler 
came into power and imposed a boycott of Jewish stores. Even before Kristallnacht, we 
were forced to close the store, since we were not able to support ourselves. Kristallnacht, in 
Vienna occurred during the day of November 10, 1938. I walked in the streets to sec the 
damage that was done to Jewish stores. I saw broken store windows, and the Main 
Synagogue of Vienna, at the Seitenstatter Gasse destroyed. I was scared, and could not 
comprehend what had happened. No one in my family ever wanted to believe that this is how 
life could turn out. 

My uncle was arrested, and spent a few weeks in a Concentration Camp, called Dachau. 
Fortunately, my brother, who was already in Switzerland, was able to provide a visa for him 
to emigrate to Shanghai. My uncle could never find himself, and had a hard time connecting 
with people. After the war, he returned to Vienna, leading a very lonely life ... a victim of 
Hitler's evil power. 

Reflecting on my life, I must say, that meeting my husband to be, Louis, shortly after I 
arrived in the United States in 1941, helped me to find happiness. When I think back on my 
early years, however, I always felt, that I never had an opportunity to know what it meant to 
be a youngster with no worries or cares. 

We have two children, that made up for the family life that I did not have. We always had a 
connection to Judaism, and found fulfillment and friends once we came to Boynton Beach, 
and joined Temple Torah. 
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MARTIN PERLMUTTER REMEMBERS 


It's with pleasure I share in your invitation to tell about my life experiences in Europe before 
and during the Holocaust. 

For generations my family lived in Sassow, Poland. During 
World War I our family was evacuated to Boskovice, 
Czechoslovakia, because of the heavy fighting in our area. It is 
there that I was born on July 1918. 

In 1921 we were permitted to return to Sassow. As we were 
growing up, anti -Semitisim was prevalent in Poland. Colleges 
declared "numeros nulus" for Jews. Those who were still 
attending the universities were beaten and sometimes cut up 
with canes and razor blades. My father, a leader in the Zionist 
movement, was convinced that there was no future for me in 
such an environment. Me recommended that I learn a trade and 
emigrate to Palestine. He borrowed money and signed me up to 
learn sign painting and art with a talented artist and teacher, 
Froiko Nachimowicz in Zloczow. I had an opportunity to learn a lot from him. 

In 1936 my father died from pneumonia, because there was no medication available in our 
town. 

Shortly afterwards I went to Kibbutz Hachsharah from B'nci Akiva in Kossow. There I 
spent 14 months preparing for Kibbutz living in Palestine. However, certificates of 
"Aliyah" were scarce and I never got the opportunity to emigrate. In the meantime, war 
broke out in 1939. The Russians occupied our part of Poland and the rest was conquered by 
Germany. 

During Passover 1941 I was drafted into the Russian army and sent to the Officers' Club 
where I was to paint banners and portraits of the Russian leaders. 

When the Nazis attacked Russia, I was sent to the front line at Smolensk. After heavy 
fighting we were surrounded by the German Army who transported us by trucks to a 
prisoner-of war camp. On the way, I jumped from the truck and walked 28 days through 
swamps and wilderness back to Sassow, where I found my family still alive. Shortly 
afterward, my family was taken to the Ghetto Zloczow and I was sent to a labor camp in 
Sassow. I worked on an estate, cleaning cow dung and doing other menial jobs. Later 1 was 
sent with six others to carry two pails of water each day to the top of a hill where the German 
Army was building a radar station. A soldier carrying a gun behind us forced us to go faster. 
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There was no running water or electricity at that time in our home town. 

Later I was sent to a camp in Lackie Wielkic, where the conditions were very bad. We slept 
on bare boards with hundreds of other inmates. We had little food and worked hard. People 
were dying from exhaustion. We worked in the stone mines and cleaned the snow from the 
roads for the advancing German Army. 

My teacher, Nachimowicz, who was the artist for Hauptstumfuhrer Warzog, used his 
influence to get me transferred to camp Zloczow. There, artisans of many professions were 
making things for Warzog to send as gifts to his family and friends in Germany. At that time 
my family was in Ghetto Zloczow. 

In March 1943, the Ghetto was surrounded by the Gestapo. All Jews were removed and 
transported to Jclcchovice that was about four hours from Zloczow. There they were 
disrobed and shot to death. We, in camp, were ordered to select the clothing from the victims 
and remove all valuables. As I was doing this, I found clothing that belonged to my mother, 
brother Max, sister Adela, her husband Samuel Shalit and their 5 year old son Jacob. In this 
way 1 knew for certain that they were killed on the 26th day of the month of Adar that 
corresponded to April 2, 1943 ... this is the date that I observe their yahrzeit each year. 
Shortly after this tragedy, we in our camp organized a partisan group joining other partisans 
in the neighboring woods. We acquired some guns and food and left the camp. We were seen 
in the woods by a local Ukrainian who notified the Gestapo. After a fierce battle, we were 
surrounded by the Gestapo who killed most of the group (including my girl friend Chana 
Felig). My teacher, Nachimowicz, and I escaped to the woods in Majdanek where I had 
previously worked carrying water to the soldiers at the tower. Since I recognized this place 
as a bunker, we started a new venture by digging a hole in the ground so we could hide. 

One day when we heard movement in the woods, we jumped into the bushes and saw 
Warzog on his horse with another SS man and my schoolmate Frydka Brenner. We knew 
we were betrayed. We saw Warzog destroying our hiding place. He stuck a shovel in the 
ground and pinned a note to it, "Why don't you come back to camp—if you do, no one will 
harm you— otherwise I will pursue you to your death." 

I got sick with fever and my teacher decided to go back. We both returned to camp and we 
were allowed to live and return to our work.. Nachimowicz and I once again printed pictures 
forWarzog's friends in Germany. 

On July 13,1943, our camp was liquidated and Hauptstumfuhrer Warzog became the head 
of the terrible Camp Yanovska in Lemberg (Lvov, Poland). This camp was the worst. It was 
called the "University of Murderers." This was the place where the SS was trained to be 
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brutal. It was easy to see through the cracks in the latrine to the place, called "Piaski," the 
sand dunes. Every day they brought truck loads of Jews from the ghettos in the vicinity of 
Lvov and killed them. 

We were gathered every morning on the grounds in camp with our hats off. The orchestra 
was playing as we were sent to our respective work places. There, we could see people 
hanging on poles. When we passed the barbed wire fence, if a SS man didn't like something 
about you, he would throw you between the wires for the vicious dogs to rip you apart. We 
were always beaten to move faster. Now, to explain, how I survived this hell... 

The camp Janowska was located along a railroad track, surrounded by barbed wire and 
search lights. In November 1943 a large number of wood logs were used to bum the bodies of 
murdered Jews both inside and outside camp on the Piaski. The logs were laid out along the 
embankment of the camp alongside the railroad tracks. It created a barrier so that the 
searchlights could not penetrate the area. Nine people, including Nachimowicz, a young boy 
named Adam, the Levinter family and I, took advantage of the situation. We dug a small 
hole at the top of the embankment and crawled onto the railroad tracks. We were soon 
outside the camp. Everyone ran in different directions. I found myself alone running into a 
cemetery where I collapsed and fell asleep. 1 heard later that the Levinter family survived but 
that my teacher and Adam were caught, thrown to the dogs and ripped apart. 

I started walking through the fields eating only cucumbers, grain and tomatoes that I could 
find. 1 soon reached Pobocz, a village near Sassow, where I used to live. I walked into the 
house of a widow I knew. She gave me some cold potatoes to eat and permitted me to sleep 
in the barn. She told me that I must disappear in the morning because her son-in-law was a 
policeman. She also told me where those Jews who escaped from camp Sassow were hiding. 
The first two I encountered were Benjamin Scholder and Jacob Riess. Scholder survived the 
war, but Jacob Riess was murdered by the local Ukrainians. I spent the whole winter in the 
woods. Later I was lucky to find a family named Scharf who built a bunker in the woods. The 
whole family had left their home, never went to camps or ghettos and survived the war. They 
let me stay with them. It took them several days to de-lice me. We were liberated in Feb. 

1944 by the Soviet Army. The whole Scharf family emigrated to Israel in 1951. 

1 started a new effort to get to Palestine. From Rzeszow Poland, I traveled to Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary and Austria. I found my way to Italy where I spent 22 months in 
Displaced Persons Camps that were run by UNRRA. From camps in Marina De Leuca and 
Bari, I hoped to reach Palestine. However the British government closed the borders and 
opened camps in Cyprus for those who tried to get to Palestine illegally. I had enough of 
camps and contacted my uncle in America. Through HIAS in New York, I finally arrived 
in the blessed United States of America on November 7,1947. 
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There I was fortunate to build a new life, get married and have children. I worked 34 years as 
manager of the art and paint departments of the Hertz Corp. 

1 never forgot my obligation to the martyred Jews. I devoted my services as a member of the 
Shoah Commemoration Committees in New York, at Temple Emanuel and Madison Square 
Garden as well as in Washington, D.C., Miami, Florida and Jerusalem, Israel. I have spoken 
in schools and given testimony to Yale University and Spielberg. Most importantly, I've 
related my experiences to my children who are members of the Second Generation as well 
as to their children. 

No matter how painful it is for Holocaust survivors to speak or write about their experiences, 
we have an obligation and a mission to make sure that the stories of those who perished are 
remembered forever. 

True, members of the Warsaw Ghetto Resistance Organization, WAGRO, under the able 
leadership of Ben Mead, devote all their time to the commemoration of the Shoah. True, 
Mead's wife, Vladka, wrote texts and trained hundreds of teachers to teach about the 
Holocaust in schools. True, that gatherings to commemorate the Shoah are now universal. 
True, that Holocaust museums are now open and visited by millions. But for us survivors, it 
is still our obligation as witnesses, not to allow the world to forget. 

FLYING AWAY 


by Eric Brainer 

“Participant in the March of the Living 1992” 

I thought the ground would be stained with blood 
But the rolling hills were a pale green. 

I thought the sky would rain only tears, 

But the dandelions were healthy and keen 

The sky was the color I’ve come to know. 

The soil was fertile, the com stood high. 

The fields were quiet, until their time to hoe. 
No memory of those who here had to die 

I saw the fanners glance up from their fields 
As my plane lifted into the sky. 

I knew then: the ground was not the culprit here 
As the dandelions whispered: “goodbye”. 


May 1992 
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HERBERT RAMMER 


My name is I lerbert Rammer. I was bom in Vienna, Austria and lived with my mother and 
father on the fourth floor of an apartment building. My father was employed in the office of 
the Cunard shipping line. My mother was trained as a dressmaker. 


In 1939, after the invasion of Austria, my mother received a 
Visa to work in England. My father and I departed Vienna for 
Brussels, Belgium. The plan was for the three of us to be 
reunited in England. 

Several months later my father and I were separated. He was 
taken to Dachau where he died in 1942.1 have no recollection 
of some of the traumatic experiences. 1 know now that 1 was 
hidden along with one hundred children aged five to sixteen on 
a farm in Scyrc, France (near Spain). Conditions in the winter 
were very harsh. We were hidden in a bam and slept on straw. 


After a year we moved several miles closer to the Pyrenees 
Mountains into an abandoned castle in LaHilie, France. In the summer of 1941,1, along with 
twenty others were transported to the USA under the auspices of “HIAS” and “American 
Friends Society” (Quakers). At that point I was ten years old and corresponded with my 
mother by mail. My mother had a brother, sister-in-law, and nephew who lived in 
Milwaukee. They had recently arrived in America and were not in a financial position to care 
for me. The Jewish agency placed me in the Milwaukee Children's Home. I began public and 
Hebrew School and had a Bar Mitzvah. 

In 1946,1 was happily reunited with my mother, who was able to get a Visa to the USA. I went 
with my aunt, uncle, and cousin to meet my mother at the Milwaukee airport. 1 felt strange 
but yet, happy to see her. 1 knew she was my mother, but realized that we had been separated 
for almost half of my life. She was a very caring person and had a tremendous love for me. 
Soon, we became very close. 1 felt very comfortable with her. We lived together through my 
high school years. I attended the University of Wisconsin and received a Ph.D. in 
microbiology. I then worked for 34 years for firms that manufactured human and veterinary 
vaccines (Biologies). I served two years in the US Army as Lieutenant in the Military Police. 

In 1998, Betty and I attended a reunion in Chicago of my hidden children group. In the year 
2000 we met again in Southern France where we were able to revisit the places where we had 
lived 60 years ago. 

Betty and I moved to Boynton Beach in 1996. We live in Palm Isles and are involved in many 
organizations. 
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MAX DREW REMEMBERS 


I was bom in the city of Stolin, in Eastern Poland. There was a great number of Jews living 
there, who were extremely orthodox most of them Hassidim. They were led by the famous 

Rabbi Moishe, who traveled all over the world to collect money 
for the Yeshivot in Stolin. In 1939, Russia occupied the city, which 
was divided then between Russia and Germany. My family ended 
up on the Russian side. From that moment on, all of us became 
Russian citizens, living under Communist rule. At the age of 
fourteen I was forced to attend a trade school to learn mechanics. 
After six months we were sent to Erivan near the Turkish border 
for more schooling and then to the Urals. There too, was a so called 
school, where we had to work without any pay. From there I was 
drafted into the army. I was lucky that I could join the “Free Polish 
Army” instead of the Russian Armed Forces. After a time, I was 
wounded and sent to a hospital. However, as soon as I recuperated, 
I was sent into active duty again, but this time not to the front. 

As soon as the war was over, I ran away. One might say, that I deserted, for I did not want to 
stay in the army a day longer than required. I felt that my mission was to help survivors reach 
Eretz Yisrael, or America. We worked with young Jewish soldiers who served in the British 
Army, organizing survivors to Find their way illegally to Palestine. It was my good fortune to 
meet a lovely young girl, by the name of Sarah. It took only a few months before we got 
married. 

A short time after the war ended, I had found out that my mother, two brothers and one sister, 
were killed in the Stolin Ghetto. My father had been killed previously in 1924.1 realized that 
1 had no family except for one brother who managed to reach Eretz Yisrael. This and the 
many hardships that were part of my so called “youth,” made me long for a family of my own. 
I was determined that I would continue to live, have children and grandchildren, to make up 
for all those who perished. 
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THE JOURNEY 

BY THEADORA BAUMGARTEN KAPLAN 


My father's family was from Czemowitz, Romania, my mother's from Vienna, Austria. My 
paternal grandmother and her children literally walked from Czemowitz to Vienna because a 

relative there promised lodging and employment. Since my 
grandfather had been conscripted into the Russian army and was 
still serving, no one knew where he was. He was therefore not 
available to help support the family. It is told that following his 
discharge from the army, he wandered through his former city and 
eventually found his way to Vienna to rejoin his family. 

During his absence, grandmother established a sewing business, 
making pleated skirts for school uniforms. All four children 
assisted by picking up orders, delivering them and working on the 
sewing machines and cutting tables. My uncle Elias soon 
"swerved" slightly, going to work in a haberdashery store. My 
father. Max Baumgarten, branched out into sales, becoming an 
overseas sales representative for several major companies, 
showing clothing, shoes, perfumes, etc. He traveled often to the Dutch West Indies, Central 
and South America and vicinities and was quite successful. My grandmother continued her 
manufacturing business and my grandfather did house -painting. 

My mother, Berta Rosenberg, was the daughter of a Rabbi in Vienna. She and my father met 
in 1933 and married in 1934. A year later, when my mother became pregnant with me, my 
father hesitated to leave her alone and insisted that she travel with him. 1 was bom during one 
of my father's business trips. The blessed event occurred in Willemstadt, Curacao. We 
returned to Vienna, lived with my grandparents, and my father continued his traveling sales 
career. 

In 1938, my father, having become aware of the increased presence of the German military, 
made his astute decision to leave Vienna. My mother was pregnant and 1 wasn't much older 
than a toddler. Because of my father's traveling career, he had a valid passport. My mother 
also had a passport since she had taken a previous trip without me. Though I was on her 
passport, it had expired. Nonetheless, the decision was made to make a run for it and to settle 
in Colon City, Panama. My father, due to his travels, was aware of the existence of that 
Jewish community. 

The following story was told to me by many relatives over the years: The German SS were 
patrolling transportation routes which included the trains. We boarded a train for 
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Amsterdam and were stopped by the military. Dad's passport was inspected and passed 
muster. The SS trooper, I was told, patted me on the head, (I was blonde and have light green 
eyes ... the same coloring as my mother). When he heard us speak in German, he said, 
"What a beautiful little Aryan girl." and never looked at my mother's passport. We arrived in 
Amsterdam safely where we boarded the Simon Bolivar, a Dutch ship headed for Panama via 
several other ports of call, i.e. Curacao and Colombia. As we were en route, off the coast of 
Colombia, South America, my mother gave birth to my brother. He was bom within 
Colombian territorial waters, on a Dutch ship and was not yet ten days old when we arrived in 
Panama. Thus, my father had a choice of citizenship for him. Being aware that we would be 
settling in Colon, he chose Panamanian citizenship for my brother. Before we disembarked, 
the captain of the Simon Bolivar gave my brother a silver goblet and spoon, a gift he still 
treasures. The Simon Bolivar was later sunk on a German mine!! 

My brother was named Mauricio, the Spanish version of Murray. Approximately three years 
later in Colon, my sister was bom and named Gertie. My father became a naturalized 
Panamanian citizen, as did the rest of us. The plan was to eventually immigrate to the United 
States. Due to the quota system, it was much easier to gain a visa as a Panamanian citizen than 
as one from a European country. 

We lived in Colon for ten years. My father borrowed money from a merchant with whom he 
had dealt during his travels and soon established a general store, the Almacen Nueva York 
or the New York Store. He became well-known to local authorities as well as to the 
American military presence in the Canal Zone. He was able to arrange for his parents and two 
siblings to follow us to Colon. One brother, Marcus, went to Venezuela and eventually 
emigrated to the United States. While Marcus was in Venezuela, he engaged in a romantic 
correspondence with a second cousin in New York. He arrived in New York in 1938. The 
cousins met and married and as a result he became an American citizen. It was because he 
had become an American that he became instrumental in enabling his parents ... my 
grandparents ... and the remainder of the family, to reach the United States. Ina Baumgarten 
a sister, remained in Colon only seven or eight months, and arrived in New York in 1939. 
Elias left for New York in 1946 and our family departed in June of 1948. 

Ironically, our family encountered some difficulty leaving Colon. My father had been 
intimately involved with the authorities since he spoke German and was used as an 
interpreter when documents needed to be translated. They feared that if he left the country, he 
could deliberately or inadvertently, release sensitive information to other sources. However, 
he persisted and prevailed in his quest to leave. 

In order to put things into proper perspective, I need to describe some incidents that occurred 
during our ten-year stay in Colon. My father was an active member of the Jewish Community 
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there. My uncle Elias was the earliest contributor to purchase land for the establishment of 
an Ashkenazi Temple. My father was one of the founders of the Centro Israelito Cultural or 
Israeli Cultural Center, which was the name given to that building and institution. Prior to the 
establishment of this Congregation, only a Sephardic shul existed in Colon. 

1 he World War Two years took a toll on our community. I remember how horrified we all 
were to see anti-Semitic swastikas painted on the columns of the Centro Israelito Cultural. I 
attended the school for American dependents, a building so situated that we had a full view 
of the ocean. As I sat in class one day in the mid 1940's we all heard a huge, booming sound 
and saw a tremendous geyser of water rise upward. We later discovered that a German 
submarine had penetrated the security perimeter at that point and was, consequently, 
disposed of by American forces. Scores of American servicemen passed through the 
Panama Canal or were stationed in the Canal Zone in nearby Cristobal. The Jewish 
community opened its doors to the Jewish men and women. We provided Shabbat dinners in 
homes, invited them for holiday observances in the Shul and to many other special occasions 
taking place there. It was not uncommon to see dozens of soldiers and sailors mingling with 
and celebrating with Congregation members. My siblings and 1 become nostalgic whenever 
we view photographs depicting the special occasions when the servicemen ate with us on 
Shabbatot. 

Following the war, we received a different kind of visitor.. .the Holocaust survivor. Shipload 
after shipload came through the Canal headed for various points in America. The ships were 
old and primitive looking by any standard. The travelers made a lasting impression on us all. 
Their gaunt strained faces, disheveled appearance and less than healthy bodies were heart¬ 
rending to behold. These ships stopped for several hours before continuing their journeys 
through the Canal. Our Temple members went to the Canal Zone, brought those who wished 
to disembark temporarily to our social hall and, with the help of everyone, provided food, 
drink and respite for them. When possible, we the children, were asked to entertain them. 
They, in turn, entertained us with stories, poetry and songs, some familiar and some 
composed during their long years of confinement in Europe. It was a bittersweet time, a time 
never to be forgotten. Their haunting faces and the "old" eyes of the young children are still 
imprinted in my memory. We communicated in Yiddish, of course. What a resilient group 
they were ... looking ahead, hoping to establish roots again and anticipating better times. 
Despite their past ordeals, they still sang and were able to laugh. 

My last recollections prior to leaving Colon City for New York City, concerned the efforts of 
the underground fighters in Palestine to survive the British and work towards the 
establishment of the State of Israel. Every so often, we children got new Hebrew teachers. 
We came to expect and respect these young men who took refuge in our community since 
they were being pursued by the British because of their membership in Haganah. They had 
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escaped, stayed with us temporarily and left again. During those years, members of the 
Jewish community rallied for our fighters, were ardent Zionists and often engaged in fund¬ 
raising activities to that end. 1 remember a parade in which an Israeli flag was held to 
demonstrate support and collect money. Paper money was pinned to the flat areas on the 
flag and a depression in the center indicated the place where coins had fallen. Photographs 
of this event hold much significance for me, since my father, the father of my best friend and 
many of my friends were there. I also remember vividly the celebration in the streets that 
took place once the partition was announced and the State of Israel became a reality. 

Soon after that, our family reached New York. Our journey was long .. .ten years long. Our 
route, though circuitous, left us with many poignant memories. Although we were touched 
personally by the events of the decade we spent in Colon, the Holocaust had, in a sense, made 
wanderers of us. While we were among those fortunate enough to flee in time, all that 
occurred had a significant impact on my life and that of my family. It will never be forgotten. 


TYKOCIN 

by Eric Breiner 

“Participant in the March of the Living 1992” 

The trees are lined with sparrows 
Now aroused from their bed 
They follow the shadows to the horizon 
And the fire’s light ahead. 

The trees are lined with sparrows 
And their beady eyes can’t mask their hate. 

Oh, learned men, remember the pharaohs 
And wish that they would share their fate. 

They’ve long forgotten the sparrows. 

And I have come here so 
The trees lined with sparrows 
Can tell me what they know. 

May 1992 
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FANNY LUST “WHEN I WAS BRAVE” 


It was September 1939. We had lived in Berlin Germany nine years before Hitler's rise to 
power. After Kristallnacht, life in Germany had become increasingly difficult and we did 
not wish to stay in Germany any longer. My parents were Polish citizens which made it 

possible for us to return to Poland and wait there for our visas 
to emigrate to America. 

Although I was happy to leave Germany, it was hard for me to 
say good-bye to my friends. 1 attended a wonderful Jewish 
community school on August Strassc in Berlin almost eight 
years previously. Now my happy school days had come to an 
end and we left Germany for Poland. When we arrived in 
Kracow we could not find a place to live and were assigned to 
share a large apartment with three other Jewish families. 

Three weeks later. Hitler's army marched into Poland. We 
watched their arrival from our window. To us, the German army 
was no unusual sight. Shortly after the invasion we heard of all 
kinds of atrocities. Jews were rounded up everywhere and shot at random. We did not dare to 
go out. We stayed in our apartment and listened to our short wave radio. 

One day, my mother, brother and I were in our apartment when we heard heavy footsteps 
come up the stairs. We listened with apprehension hoping that they would pass our door but 
the hurrying footsteps grew louder and closer. We held our breaths and realized to our horror 
that they had stopped at our door. There was a moment of silence followed by violent 
pounding. "Open up the door, Gestapo". We stood frightened in the doorway to our room. 
Milsha, who lived with another family in the apartment house, opened the door. A young 
man in uniform entered, a slip of paper in his hand. An older man followed closely behind. 
"Heil Hitler,” the first one said clicking his heels together. “We have a report here that one of 
you in this apartment has a short wave radio. Where is Bicnenfeld?” “Here,” mother 
answered. We walked into our room and they closed the door. The older man started to 
search the room and found the radio. We watched anxiously wondering what was going to 
happen. At fourteen I was unaware of the seriousness of the situation ... after all, I thought, it 
was no crime to own a radio! 1 glanced at my mother and was surprised to see that she looked 
frightened. A deathly silence filled the room! 

The young Gestapo officer started to pace back and forth somewhat ill at ease and proceeded 
to take off his gloves. Without looking at us, he finally said, “Your kind have taught us how 
to look for hidden gold. Undress,” he ordered pointing at my mother. “You too,” he said 
lifting his chin in my direction. “Hurry up". 
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The officer had now stopped pacing and stood with his legs astride hitting his gloves 
impatiently against his hand. His partner put his revolver on the table and sat down. 1 looked 
at my mother who had started to undress! 1 could not believe she was actually going to do it. 
Outraged, my heart began to pound. 1 felt my face flush in anger. For a moment I forgot who 
and where I was. I faced the two Nazis and with measured breath said in perfect German, 
“How dare you humiliate innocent people this way. In Germany you were always an example 
of good manners and now you come here and do this? Shame on you!” I shouted shaking with 
rage! My words echoed in the silence. My mother stared at me in disbelief. 

My brother looked at me as if I had gone mad, but no one said a word. Shock and surprise was 
clearly written on the faces of the two men. “Get dressed,” I heard the young officer say 
quietly to my mother. Without another word, one man picked up the radio while the other 
took his revolver. They left. We listened to the descending footsteps... no one moved. Fora 
moment the world had stood still. 

As I look back on this event in my life, it was amazing that the Nazis' response to me was so 
dramatic. Perhaps I had helped them regain a piece of humanity which was lost to them as a 
casualty of the war. 

I recall this event with great clarity as it is imprinted in my mind. I have recorded this 
experience as evidence and in tribute to the Martyrs who stood up against the Nazis and did 
not live to tell about it! 

After the Gestapo searched our apartment, we lived in constant fear of hearing that dreadful 
pounding on the door again. There was no doubt in our minds that the Polish landlord, who 
had evicted us, was the person who had reported us to the Gestapo. Because of the arrests 
that were made in the streets every day, my father and my brother were now confined to stay 
indoors. Without our short-wave radio we felt isolated and shut off from the outside world. 
Despite the occupation we heard rumors that people were still able to get out of Poland. 
Being the determined woman that my mother was, she gathered as much information as she 
could about the possibilities of escape. Almost every day, she would go out into the streets of 
Kracow to see if there was anything new that could be found out. 

On one such day, as my mother approached the center of town, she saw that the streets were 
filled with soldiers and officers who were standing in groups, laughing and talking. One of 
the officers, a former customer from our store in Berlin, approached my mother. "Why Frau 
Bienenfeld, what on earth are you doing in Poland?” Taken aback at being recognized, my 
mother did not know how to respond. "We had to return to Poland and are waiting for our 
visas to emigrate to America," she explained. “Unfortunately the Polish quota is very high 
and there is nothing we can do except wait." The officer listened and then asked my mother 
in what district of Krakow she lived. When she told him, he smiled and said, “You are in 
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luck. A good friend of mine, a colonel at the Gestapo headquarters, is in charge of your 
district. I think he will be able to help you. Here is his name and address. Tell him that I sent 
you. She heard him say, "Good luck," as he waved goodbye. 

My mother was totally out of breath when she entered our apartment and had to sit down to 
calm herself. After she regained her composure, she told us about the unbelievable 
coincidence of meeting a former customer from our store who had actually offered to help 
us. After we had heard the whole story, we came to the conclusion that it must have been the 
hand of G-d that led my mother to that street. 

Later in the day, we sat together and discussed how my mother should present our situation to 
the colonel, and came to the conclusion that there was no way to prepare for such a meeting. 
My mother had one advantage in her favor, in that she spoke German fluently without a trace 
of an accent. 

The morning she was going to meet the colonel, my mother took great care in selecting her 
clothes. It was important for her to make a good impression. We wished her good luck and 
agreed that she looked elegant. It was only a short walk to the Nazi headquarters. When she 
approached the building, and saw the red Nazi flags with the foreboding black swastikas, her 
heart skipped a beat, as she realized the enormity of what she was about to do. Before 
knocking on the colonel's door, she took a deep breath and said a prayer. 

An orderly looked surprised to see a woman who asked to see his superior. He respectfully 
led her to the colonel’s office and announced my mother. "Heil Hitler" he said, extending his 
arm. "A Frau Bicncnfeld here to see you." The colonel rose from behind his desk and 
graciously asked my mother to sit down. 

Somewhat nervous, my mother started to tell the colonel about meeting his friend, who had 
suggested that she come to see him. "We are about to immigrate to America," she explained, 
"and all our papers are ready. Unfortunately, we have to wait for our quota to come up and 
there is no way of telling how long that will take. We arrived from Berlin only several weeks 
ago and are now stranded here in Poland. You see," she added spontaneously, "I am married 
to a Jewish man and have two children. Do you think you can help us?" she asked. She then 
lost her courage and started to cry. The colonel had listened carefully and seemed 
surprisingly sympathetic. He was sitting at his desk, deliberating, while my mother dabbed 
at her tear stained face. A few minutes later he got up, and said, "There are still some 
consulates open in Warsaw. I'm going to give you a travel permit. Leave for Warsaw as soon 

as you can. Take your passports with you and buy visas from any consulate outside of 
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Europe willing to sell them to you. Once the visas are stamped into your passports, you will 
be able to get transit visas to Italy!" He then walked back to his desk, wrote something on a 
piece of paper, stamped it, handed it to my mother and wished her good luck. Once outside, 
she breathed a deep sigh of relief. The Nazi flags did not look as threatening anymore. The 
travel permit she now held in her hand could be our passport to freedom. 

Not to lose any precious time, my mother set out to follow the colonel's' instructions. This 
time she got dressed like a peasant woman to blend in with the passengers on the train. She 
bought her ticket without any difficulty. The train, however, did not leave the station until a 
German conductor checked each compartment to see if there were any Jews aboard. He 
walked through the train shouting "All Jews get out," as he opened and closed the doors to 
each compartment. My mother's heart was pounding, even though she held the permit in her 
hand. Only after the conductor had checked the permit and returned it to her was she able to 
relax. 

When she arrived in Warsaw she found several consulates still open. She decided to get visas 
to Honduras since it was the closest country to the United States. Once the visas were 
stamped into our passports, there was no reason to delay and my mother got on the next train 
to Krakow. The trip back was uneventful and she had a chance to relax and go over the events 
of the last few days. Everything had happened so fast. She had been pleasantly surprised 
that the colonel was willing to be so helpful. He probably assumed that my mother was an 
Aryan married to a Jew and felt sorry for her. Soon after she returned, the transit visas to Italy 
were stamped into our passports and there was now no reason to delay our departure. We 
started packing and hoped to be out of Poland within a few days. 

We contacted our relatives in Tamow and informed them that we were about to leave Poland. 
While we were packing, my mother's younger sister Hella and her husband arrived 
unexpectedly to say goodbye. Both my aunt and uncle looked distraught, and both my 
brother Willy and I were surprised that they did not say hello to us. Our family had always 
been very close to both my aunt and uncle and their son Salo. Aunt Hella, especially, was 
like a second mother to us, and Willy and I had always spent a lot of time with them. 
Unfortunately, my aunt and uncle had not heeded my mothers' warning not to be home on 
Kristallnacht and my uncle was arrested and sent back to Poland. My aunt had to liquidate 
her business and, together with her son, followed my uncle to Poland. They were now living 
at my grandfather's house in Sglobice, not far from Tamow. They were also waiting to 
immigrate to America. When my aunt saw that we were packing and almost ready to leave, 
she became frantic. She called my mother into an adjacent room where Willy and I were at 
the time. 
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At first the two sisters were quietly engaged in conversation when suddenly we saw aunt Hella 
drop to her knees in front of my mother, grab onto her hands and cry, "Regina, please take us 
with you, don't leave without us! Please, please don't leave us here to die!" My mother stood 
there helpless, unable to console her sister. Willy and I were shocked to see our aunt, who was 
always so composed, in so desperate a state! No one had expected her to react to our leaving in 
such a way. Finally my mother managed to say she would try to help her when we got to Italy, 
but in her heart she knew it was too late! "Come, let's go" Uncle Josef said to my aunt, as he 
helped her up. They left, betrayed and hopeless, without saying goodbye. 

Witnessing this scene haunted my family for the rest of our lives. My mother, especially, 
could not forgive herself for not helping her sister. That was the last time we saw my aunt 
and uncle. Sadly, after the war, we heard that my aunt and her son had died, in 1944, in 
Auschwitz. We never found out what happened to my uncle. He disappeared into obscurity, 
with the millions of Jews who were trapped in Poland without a chance to save themselves. 

It was strictly a lack of money that did not allow us to help my aunt and her family. Even if they did 
get the visas to I londuras and Italy, as we did, they had no funds of their own to finance tire way. 

In defense of my parents, I must say that under those circumstances they could not have assumed 
tire financial respoasibility of taking another family with them. That would have put their own 
family in jeopardy. In addition, we had no way of knowing how long it would take to reach our 
destination, nor if the money we had would be enough to sustain us. To see my shattered aunt who 
had been like a mother to me all my life and whom I had loved with all my heart, left me devastated. 
I kept reliving the scene I had witnessed and could not get it out of my mind. 

Shortly after we arrived in Trieste, Italy, both my hands broke out in a terrible rash that 
started to itch and caused the skin to peel. My mother took me to a doctor who could not 
diagnose the problem, but suspected that it could have been due to some sort of emotional 
shock. He bandaged my hands and prescribed a salve to soothe the pain. It took many weeks 
before my hands started to heal. The strangest part about this episode with my hands, was 
that my aunt had eczema on her hands as long as I remember. It was almost eerie for my 
distress to have manifested itself in a similar way. 

Six years later, a mother of two young boys, I was expecting my third child when I had a 
dream. In the dream aunt Hella appeared. I saw her silhouette but recognized her 
immediately. Her face was turned away as if she did not want me to see it. Then I heard her 
say clearly and deliberately, "If not for you, my name will never be used." I knew what she 
meant. 1 was the only one left who could name a child after her. After the dream, I knew I 
was going to have a girl. I did ...and named our daughter Chaya, which was my aunt’s 
Hebrew name and means "life." Now my beloved aunt Hella will always be remembered 
and live on through our daughter Cheryl. 
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SARA DREW, A STORY FROM LONG AGO 


My parents lived in Pultusk, Poland. I was their only child, loved and protected. When I was 
ten years old, the Gentians began to bomb the area in which we lived, until they succeeded in 
occupying our hometown. We ran for our lives, and found shelter in the city of Byalistok. 

This city was soon occupied by the Russians w ho made a non¬ 
aggression pact with the Nazis. We were asked to fill out forms, 
to let the authorities know whether we wanted to become Soviet 
citizens, or return to our hometown. Though my parents wanted 
to return to Poland, it did not matter. Instead, we were loaded on 
Russian trucks the very next morning. 

We were driven to a railroad station, loaded like cattle on 
boxcars, and taken to an unknown destination. No reason for 
this action was given and no questions were answered. First we 
went to Kamij Gorod Politiczeski, a city ofjails, where political 
prisoners were kept. From there we were taken by barge to a 
concentration camp inside a heavily wooded area, called 
Pojaminka. There were five cabins built on stilts. Everyone 
lived upstairs to protect themselves from waives and white 
bears. The camp was surrounded by four watch tow'ers. There were constant fires so that the 
flames would keep the wild animals away. It was winter and the temperature went under 45 
degrees below zero. My father was ordered to cut down big trees. He was given a kufajka, a 
cotton filled jacket, a pair of felt boots, a winter cap and gloves. My mother and 1 were given a 
pair of felt boots. When we needed wood to heat up the cabins, we were forced to wait until 
my father came home, so that we could use some of his warm clothing. 

There was no indoor bathroom and we had to go out in the bitter cold to take care of our needs. 
The rations consisted of black bread and kasha. The bread was so pasty it could have been 
used to glue wallpaper! Father received 600 grams, and my mother and me, only 400 grams. 
The marmalade, which some considered a delicacy, I would not give a dog if I had one. We 
had to stay in line all night long to receive our rations. Those wiio served as guards were 
dressed wanner and were always at the front of the line. Sometimes, when our turn came, we 
heard, "No more food left." Rations that were brought into the camp were for all prisoners but 
the bosses stole them. Everyone knew about it but no one dared to say anything openly. 

We slept on bare wooden planks, without even straw underneath. There was an old stove that 
was always smoking because the wood from the forest was wet. To stay w'arm, 1 just snuggled 
up and stayed awake, dreaming that perhaps tomorrow there would be some food left. When 
we tried together with a few friends to pray on Rosh Hashanah, a guard walked in and told us, 
"Go back to your homes, nobody prays here!" 
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Everybody was sad. My parents did not want to upset me, and my mother never wanted me 
to hear her cry. When I saw tears rolling down her eyes, she would say, "Someday we will 
return home and live a normal life." I was too young to realize how bad it really was. There 
were eighteen children among the prisoners. We gathered in one of the cabins and were 
instructed by one teacher who had one book for all of us. We were taught Russian and 
Communist songs. Though it wasn't much of a school, when I thought of my father slaving in 
the bitter cold and my mother ill from the inhumane conditions, I looked forward to being 
with other children and singing. When I sang, 1 forgot everything and enjoyed the moment. 

One day, when I skipped school, a guard became suspicious, and pounded on the door with 
his foot so hard, that we were afraid that the door would be broken. He took my father out for 
questioning, but realized that all of us were there. 

The freezing winter lasted about nine months of the year. The three months without snow 
and cold felt like a picnic. One Sunday we went to pick berries and mushrooms. We were so 
hungry that we didn't even think that some of our harvest may be poisonous. 1 took my dress 
off, which my mother had sewn from a potato sack. I tore it in half and used it as a makeshift 
apron to bring the berries and mushrooms back to the camp. 

One of the highlights of my childhood was the day when I could ride on a horse. It happened 
this way: my father was asked to watch the guard horses. He selected the smallest one, 
hoisted me on it, and walked beside me. It was on a blustery cold Sunday morning. 
Snowflakes fell on trectops that were already covered with snow. It looked like magic. I did 
not mind the cold since it was such a treat to be riding on a horse! 

Then mother fell ill. There was no hospital. There was not even a doctor. She was sick from 
malnutrition. I asked my parents for permission to go to the nearest village where I could beg 
for food from the Kulacks who were rich landowners. My mother had been a seamstress, 
and had two extra long winter nightgowns. She gave them to me to use to barter for food. I 
was advised to take a narrow path and was given instruction to find my way back. It felt like a 
lifetime as I walked the few miles through the winding path that was surrounded by tall, 
thick, snow covered trees. When I finally arrived at the village, I knocked on a door, and 
cried for help. I bartered the nightgowns for dairy products. A farmer woman gave me two 
little bags with potatoes and hung them over my shoulders. She handed me a makeshift bag 
with a little sugar, butter, and a small bottle of milk. 

Going back through the woods, I watched the ice crackling from the tops of the trees, bending 
their branches down to the ground. The slight breeze moved the icicles against each other, 
reminding me of the sound of the crystal chandelier we had in Poland. The frozen snow made 
a crunching sound under the wooden soles of my felt boots. To me, then a ten year old child, 
all this was the closest thing to a fantasy, surrounded by beautiful sounds of music. 
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My eyes and ears were filled with the beauty of nature. When I got tired, I sat down and felt 
the branches of the trees reaching out to touch me. It felt as if they were hugging me and 
telling me how much they loved me. I replied to them in a loving way, telling them how much 
I adored them. Suddenly I noticed that it began to turn darker and night started to descend on 
the mysterious forest. My steps became faster and faster, while my eyes were on the fading 
sun. 1 clutched the dairy products to my chest. A chill was in the air, and from a distance 1 
heard the howling of hungry wolves and the screams of bears. In my childish innocence, I 
was not aware of the potential danger that surrounded me. All I could think of was the desire 
to return home before nightfall so that I could present my parents with all the wonderful food 
that I managed to secure for us. My thoughts were with my ill mother, and I certainly did not 
want anyone to worry about me. Unfortunately, the conditions in Siberia were too harsh for 
my mother to bear. She died there before we were sent to Turkestan. 

We were moved from place to place. At one point, we went back to Poland. Finally, in 
1945, we were sent to Bcrgcn-Belsen, Germany, where I met Max. Two young people who 
were uprooted from their past and searching for a future, were married in 1946. In 1950 we 
arrived in the United States and started a family. Though all this happened a long time ago, 
thinking about my past is still a nightmare today. 


\ 

In Germany they first came for the Communists and I 
didn’t speak up because I wasn’t a Communist. Then they 
came for the Jews and I didn’t speak up because I wasn’t a 
Jew. Then they came for the Trade Unionists and I didn’t 
speak up because I wasn’t a Trade Unionist. Then they 
came for the Catholics and I didn’t speak up because I was a 
Protestant. Then they came for me and by that time no one 
was left to speak up. 

Pastor Martin Niemoller 

_____ J 
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ANNA KAN REMEMBERS 1940 MILANO ITALY 


In 1940, 1 had already been in Milan for four years. 1 went to school there, spoke perfect 
Italian and was a true piccola Italiana. I was ten years old and happy. We lived in a rented 

apartment. Piazza 22 Marzo. 1 had my rollerskates that I loved. 
Everyday, weather permitting, I skated with friends in the 
street near the building. In front of the apartment, there was a 
piazza (park) with trees, branches and grass. In 1940 they 
started to dig trenches in that piazza. Windows had to be 
darkened with blue paper. We had air raids, and had to 
evacuate to the basement. I always made sure to have my skates 
and a bag of bread. Food was rationed. We were allowed 100 
grams of sugar per person. 

Things I Remember: 

Sept. 1940 1 was awakened in the middle of the night. We had 
to run away quickly. Our suitcases were under the bed. I 
dressed, ran to the door and then ran back for my skates. My father said that skates were too 
heavy to carry on the plane. The cat was left behind. Though it bothered me, 1 did what I was 
told. We arrived at the railroad station. I tried to jump on a moving train and felt someone lift 
me. We were placed in the third class compartment where a very nice Italian lady offered us 
food. I was tired and upset about leaving my skates. 

The train slowed down in the outskirts of Milano. The lady shouted to my father, “Polizia! 
(Police).” I was told to crawl under the seat where the lady was sitting and sleep there. Some 
bundles were put in front of me. 1 heard my parents tell the lady that they were going to the 
bathroom. It was dark under the seat but I went to sleep. I remember only waking up in a 
Convent run by Dutch Nuns in Vatican City Rome. We stayed there for a week. We were fed 
well and slept in dormitories where the beds were partitioned with curtains. 1 used to sit at a 
window and look at the big piazza in front of the Vatican Cathedral. 

One afternoon my father took us to see the art in the Cathedral. Since Vatican City was a 
neutral country, nobody bothered us there. My father bought me a gold cross that he put 
around my neck. I liked it and wore the cross until we came to the United States. 

We were going to Spain where it took two years to get a quota number to conic to America. 
Alter a week in that convent, we ran to take a Taxi to the Airport. The plane propellers were in 
motion, so 1 needed help to go up the steps. It was very windy. We arrived in Barcelona, 
Spain. I was told to sit with the suitcases while my parents were searched in another room. I 
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was not touched. I wore my little beige coat. We went to a Pensione (Small Hotel) We saw 
that Barcelona in 1940, after the Spanish Revolutionary War, was in bad shape. There were 
lots of burned buildings and churches and lots of beggars and mutilated children in the 
streets. When in our hotel, my father took my coat and ripped the lining open. It was full of 
bags and envelopes, money, gold and diamonds. I guess that's how we survived. We traveled 
to Madrid and I was put in a convent for three years. My father said that they would provide 
a good education for me. 1 passed as a Christian girl. The convent in Rome is still there. 

1 hate suitcases under beds. 

We arrived in America in 1947. 


LOUIS SCHRAM’S STORY 

My story is quite different from those of most survivors. My family lived in Posen, which at 
that time was part of Germany. When Hitler came to power, we realized that life was not 

going to be as it was before. Unlike most Jewish people, who did 
not want to believe that evil could happen in Germany, my father 
urged me to leave Germany and join an aunt who had moved to the 
United States at the turn of the century. 

When I arrived here, I had to find a job. One of my cousins worked 
in apartment building management. He took care of every new 
arrival from Germany, providing each one with a position as 
elevator operator. Once the Second World War broke out, I was 
inducted into the army and served until 1946. At the time I was 
shipped overseas as a soldier, I had already met Lucy, and got 
married. It was a comfort to both of us, to have found each other. 
Taking advantage of the opportunity to study after discharge, I 
became an expert printer. In Germany I had joined a Jewish Soccer team, a sport that I loved 
and pursued all my life. 

While my father managed to arrive here in 1938, many of my relatives did not escape the 
Concentration camps and thus perished. I know that I was lucky in a way, but I will never 
forget all the members of my family, who had to die because of an evil tyrant named Hitler. 
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THIS I REMEMBER ... THIS I RECALL 
by Esther Adler 

Childhood ought to be a carefree time, a time without worry or care. There are few of us who 

grew up during the Nazi period under the reach of Hitler's cruel 
arm, who have had an enjoyable childhood. Yet, despite the fact 
that the threat of anti-Semitism was a constant awareness in my 
life, 1 still have fond memories of my early years in Breslau, then 
Germany. To better understand this strange phenomenon, let me 
tell you my story. 

I was the third child and only daughter, bom to parents who 
migrated from Poland to Germany after the First World War. 
They were in search of better economic conditions. Like many of 
that generation, they made a living selling goods to German 
laborers who made weekly or monthly payments. Again, like 
many others who had come from Poland, ours was an orthodox 
home, where tradition was strictly followed. My brothers and 1 
attended a Jewish school that my parents helped found. We were Zionists and belonged to 
Zionist youth groups. It was perhaps because I lived in two separate worlds that I found a 
balance in my life. One was my home, school and friends, where I lived in a totally Jewish 
environment that enveloped me with warmth and security. Then there was the outside 
world where the reality of ever rising anti-Semitism caused me to collide outside my safe 
zone. More than that, I feel that my home gave me strength to withstand the hatred that 1 
witnessed. 

Perhaps there was an additional factor that made my life a little easier compared to others. 
The fact is, that unlike my brothers, I did not look Jewish. As a matter of fact, in the circle of 
parents and friends, I was lovingly called "Shicksel"... Non-Jew. Walking with any one of 
my brothers, however, represented a different kind of experience. An encounter usually 
began with curses. Shouts of "go to Palestine, dirty Jews," often escalated into physical 
attacks. It was then that I realized that even though I was not experiencing physical pain, 
that there were limitless dimensions of hatred. This was especially apparent when the 
attacker was an adult. While feeling helpless and filled with fear, I mustered enough 
courage to attempt to chase the attackers away. 

One cannot imagine the power of the Nazi propaganda. It was easy for a person to be 
attracted by its powerful message and be drawn into its mesmerizing net. When Hitler 
addressed the nation, loudspeakers were set up in the streets of Breslau, broadcasting his 
speech in a loud volume. Thus, while walking on an errand from one place to another, I could 
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not escape Hitler's hysterical voice that followed me and frightened me. March music had 
just the opposite effect on me. 1 recall one such day, when I returned home only to encounter 
a parade of Nazis marching down the street where we lived. The band, and the smart 
stepping of the uniformed men with their heads held high, was hypnotizing. Even I, a Jewish 
child, found myself marching right alongside them until I suddenly realized what I was 
doing. I quickly tried to make myself invisible in the crowd, and hurried home. 

Life changed gradually for Jews of all ages. Professionals, such as doctors and dentists, had 
to restrict their practices to Jewish patients. Professors were dismissed from their positions 
at universities and children who attended German schools were forced to leave them. This 
meant that a tremendous effort had to be exerted by the Jewish Community to accommodate 
them. This was done by creating double sessions, using the Jewish Community Religious 
School rooms. Fortunately, because so many teachers were dismissed from their positions, 
there was no shortage of teachers. Walking along familiar streets we faced Jewish 
storefronts upon which the Nazis had plastered signs, "Aryans, do not patronize this store." 
Opera and movie houses were closed to us. We were restricted as to the parks in which we 
could play since some were out of bounds for us. Public libraries posted notices: "For 
Aryans only." Credit must be given to the heads of local Jewish Communities. Jewish actors 
who were now out of work, rehearsed and presented plays. Yiddish movies were brought in 
from other countries and the Jewish community library was open to all. 

How did all this effect me personally? My resolve to find a way to reach Eretz Yisrael, was 
stronger than ever. Two incidents in 1938 made it even more evident that our days in 
Germany were numbered. On Thursday, October 27, 1938, 1 received a phone call from a 
girlfriend who warned me to leave our apartment. Her father was the liaison between the 
Gestapo and the Jewish Community. The message was that the German government was 
rounding up Polish citizens and sending them back to Poland. Frantically we called our 
relatives and friends, all of whom we knew were Polish citizens. Then we walked in the 
streets until late at night before daring to return to our apartment. On Friday morning, all of 
us went to the Polish Consulate, which according to International law, was Polish territory. 
A large crowd gathered there. 1 called one of my teachers who was a German Jew, and asked 
whether two of my cousins and I could stay with her family over night. My instincts told me 
that these were extraordinary times, and therefore it was all right to contact a teacher whom 
1 only knew from school. This was the first time in my life that I spent Friday evening away 
from the traditional Shabbat setting with my family. 

On Shabbat we rejoined our parents. The day dragged on, no one wanted to leave the 
consulate since we heard of people who had been arrested and sent in trains to the Polish 
border. At one point a panic broke out; someone, standing near the window, saw a group of 
SS men walking down below. The assumption was that they were on the way up to arrest us, 
I will never forget the pushing, crying and shouting. There was no place to hide. 
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Fortunately, it proved to be a false alarm, and nerves calmed down. My cousins and I 
decided to take a walk after we were warned by our parents to come home after dark. 

The next day, Sunday, brought the news that some of the deported Jews were not permitted to 
enter Poland since the borders had been closed. These unfortunate people who had been on 
the trains for three days without food or drink, would be passing by the main railroad station 
in Breslau. In many homes sandwiches and hot coffee were prepared. We youngsters took 
bags with food and canisters with hot coffee, to the station. There, we waited patiently until 
the trains stopped so that we could hand a little sustenance to our brethren. We were too 
young to realize that we could have gotten into trouble with the authorities. On the other 
hand, 1 am certain that our parents sent us to fulfill this task, hoping that we would not be 
apprehended because of our age. 

Just a few days later, on November 2, one of the most traumatic moments in my life 
occurred. Realizing that we could not emigrate as a family, my parents bribed the American 
Consul stationed in our city and were able to obtain a visitor's visa to the United States for my 
father. My mother was to accompany him to Hamburg, where he was to board a ship. That 
meant that we were left by ourselves. One of my aunts came with us to the railroad station. I 
will never forget how bitterly 1 cried, clinging to my father's arm not wanting to let go of 
him. "When will I ever see you again?" I sobbed and could not be comforted. Finally, my 
aunt gently disengaged my hand from my father, and held on to me. When the train 
disappeared from sight, my aunt led me to her house. Exhausted from crying, I finally fell 
asleep. 

The history of Kristallnacht is well known. By November 9 my mother was home again 
from her trip to Hamburg. We were asleep in our apartment on the fourth floor, when we 
awoke to the breaking of glass and shouts in the street below us. A large Jewish owned store 
on the street level was the target of Nazis and civilians who, after smashing the windows, 
proceeded to loot the store. Not knowing the meaning of all this, my mother gave each one of 
us 20 Marks, in case we were picked up and separated. The next morning some of my 
brother's friends came to ask permission to stay with us, for it became clear that this time 
German Jews were the Nazi's targets. In some small way we were able to help others, as we 
had been helped before. Because of my non-Jewish appearance, I was sent to investigate 
what happened to the Reform Synagogue near my uncle's store. I was instructed to find out 
other relevant information. There was total destruction. Broken glass and damaged 
merchandise spilled onto the sidewalks. The Synagogue windows were broken and books 
strewn in the street. Upset and feeling dejected, I returned home. 

At this point I decided to leave Germany either with the remaining family, or if need be, by 
myself. It had always been my dream to make Aliyah to live in Eretz Yisrael. From this 
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moment on I paid almost daily visits to the offices of the Zionist Organization, begging them 
to let me go to Eretz Yisrael. The answer was always the same: "Come see us when you are 
fifteen years old." In the interim I was able to obtain a Polish passport ... a precious 
possession indeed. My father was safe in America, for no one would send him back, after 
the political condition in Germany deteriorated. Yet he was not able to do anything for the 
rest of the family, since the United States had a strict quota system that admitted people 
based upon the country of their citizenship. Unfortunately, the Polish quota was 
oversubscribed. Had we waited for entry to the United States, probably none of us would 
have survived. 

On February 21,1939,1 entered the Zionist offices triumphantly. "Today is my birthday," I 
announced, "today I am fifteen years old. Now you must give me a chance." The official 
looked at me, checked his files and asked me how soon I would be able to depart for 
Hamburg for a four week training session. It so happened that a youngster who had been 
scheduled to participate in this session, had taken ill, and I was invited to take his place. 
Without a moments hesitation, without checking with my mother, I answered," I can leave 
tomorrow." 

The next morning I boarded a train, to spend the next four weeks with other youngsters who 
were between the ages of fifteen to seventeen. While I was among the youngest, I had many 
advantages. I had a good Jewish, Zionist background, I spoke Hebrew, and 1 had in my 
possession a passport! At the end of our training period we were judged by our leaders as to 
our suitability to leave parents and to be able to start a new life on our own. During the last 
weekend in Hamburg, important personalities came from Berlin to help judge us. I 
immediately besieged them. I gave them my passport and begged them to include me as one 
fortunate enough to receive a Certificate that would be issued by the British government. It 
was Great Britain that was the Mandatory power in Palestine and their decision to let Jews 
make Aliyah was often swayed by Arab pressure. 

After I returned home, I learned that my oldest brother had left for England and the next 
brother was in line to go to Eretz Yisrael. Triumphantly I announced to my mother that 
within a short time 1 too would make Aliyah. Indeed, a week later, a large manila envelope 
arrived. The enclosed papers included a certificate that would allow me to leave for Eretz 
Yisrael on April 16 with Aliyat Noar ... Youth Aliyah. I was elated. We shopped for 
clothing and packed a crate. On the designated day, I once again arrived at the now familiar 
railroad station, accompanied by my mother and youngest brother. There were other 
youngsters boarding the train. I looked through the window at the familiar faces of my 
mother and brother. I tried to etch their images in my mind and soul. Tears rolled down my 
cheeks. I was sad, yet I was not heart broken. I knew that I was on the way to freedom, on the 
way to the land of my dreams. 
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Often, when I reflect upon my youth, I know that the wonderful Jewish background that I 
received and my affiliation with Zionist youth groups, strengthened me and made me able to 
face the harsh reality of ever increasing hostilities in Nazi Germany. I believe that both of 
these factors shaped my character. Despite all the evil that I saw or heard about, I have 
remained an optimistic person. I believe in the goodness of humans and am committed to 
Jewish and secular causes. At the same time I have been strengthened by my past, and 
learned to stand up for those things I truly believe in, and those that I deem important. 

There are two matters that have haunted me over the years. After it became known that 
selections were made in concentration camps that determined who would live and who 
would die, I often wonder about the singling out that took place in the preparatory camp in 
Hamburg. It seems tragic that such an awesome responsibility was placed on the shoulders 
of Jewish leaders who had to determine which of us would leave for a life of freedom, and 
who would stay. This fact became even more poignant when I stood in front of a panel of 
pictures depicting the story of Youth Aliyah at the Holocaust Museum in Washington. A 
caption stated: "5,012 youngsters were rescued through Youth Aliyah." I could not believe 
that we were such a small number, that so few of us managed to escape the clutches of death! 
We, the fortunate ones, reduced the number of one million children who perished in the 
Holocaust. 

The second matter that continues to weigh on my conscience is the identity of the boy who 
fell ill and whose place I took in Hamburg. Did he survive? I do hope that he did, for it 
would be hard to bear the knowledge that he perished, and that because of him I am alive. 
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TESTIMONY BY GERDA MEYER 


In 1989, when I was invited by the German Government to visit my hometown of Karlsruhe, 
many memories came back to me. However, they were not as strong as the memories of 

1968, when my husband and our two sons, visited that city. 
Then we arrived in Karlsruhe after visiting the grave of my 
father in France. While in Karlsruhe, we visited the grave of a 
brother who died at the age of three after World War 1. As I 
approached the Karlsruhe railroad station, a lifetime turned into 
yesterday. This is the very place where 1 said good bye to my 
family, parents and only sister who was 15 years older than 1. 
From there, the train took us to England with the "Kinder 
transport." Each one of us in the train had left family behind. We 
were children of all ages, the oldest being 16. 

Luckily, my father had a friend in England, which made it 
possible for me to go there. At the tender age of 15,1 worked as a 
nanny for a Jewish family. In exchange for food and a roof over 
my head, I was forced to work not just as a nanny, but to help 
with plenty of housework. After three years 1 was transferred to another family, where I only 
did housework. 

Because of the German "Blitz," for four years we practically lived in an air raid shelter that 
was in the back of the house. Through Switzerland, I was able to receive news of my parents. 
They were deported from Southern Germany to a concentration Camp in France where my 
father died in 1941. My mother, sister and her husband were deported to Auschwitz in 1943. 
From that time on, 1 did not hear from any relatives. I was greatly affected by the news of my 
family's departure to Auschwitz, which we, in England, knew to be a Death Camp. I asked 
myself, how it was that I survived when no one else of the family was alive. Fortunately 1 had 
family in America who made it possible for me to get the needed papers to emigrate. In 19461 
worked my way to the United States as a stewardess on a troop ship. On board ship, 1 took 
care of the babies of G.I. brides. Once in the United States, it felt wonderful to meet family 
and see familiar faces that I remembered from Germany. However, being an independent 
person, I immediately took a position as a nanny. 

That year I met Siggi, who was to become my husband. When we married, it was the first 
time I had a home of my own, after having been dependent upon strangers for so many years. 
After six and half years, our first son Larry was bom. 
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This was a turning point in my life. I now felt that my life was worthwhile saving since I 
brought a new Jewish life into this world. Two years later, our son Kenneth joined the family. 
Between them, our sons gave us five grandchildren who arc replacing some of those who 
perished in the Holocaust. 

In 1989 I was invited as a guest to Germany along with other former Jewish citizens of 
Karlsruhe. My motivation in accepting this invitation was not the desire to sec the city, 
but to sec who of the Jews who had been forced to leave were still alive. It was good to 
meet them, and to exchange life stories. I met and became friends with one local woman 
who is half Jewish and somehow managed to survive the Hitler period. We are in contact 
to this day. She often calls to report of her visits to my brother's grave. This gives me 
great comfort. While it was interesting to meet local dignitaries, this time I left with the 
decision not to travel to Karlsruhe ever again. I felt that I had closed the book on 
Karlsruhe and on my past. From now on, memories are enough. 
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EMIL SABOU REMEMBERS 
HOW I SAID GOOD BYE TO MY PARENTS 
BUT NOT TO MY BROTHERS 


Munkacs, a city that belonged then to Czechoslovakia, is my 
birthplace. It was a city where Jewish life flourished. Hassidim 
could be seen on the street on Fridays, returning from the 
Mikveh, (Ritual bath) to prepare themselves for the upcoming 
Shabbat. Every business, every store was closed, since most of 
the commercial enterprises were in Jewish hands. There were not 
only many religious institutions for children, and Yeshivot for 
teens and adults, but there was also a Gymnasium where the 
language of instruction was Hebrew. It was apparent that Jewish 
life permeated the entire city. 

Germany handed this part of Czechoslovakia to Hungary in 
1939. The Hungarian government then collaborated with Hitler, 
yet it managed to protect its Jewish population until April 1944. We lived, amazingly, a 
relatively peaceful existence. Life was not normal, since Jewish businesses were slowly 
strangled as they were taken away from Jewish ownership. However, we were able to 
continue our daily lives without great fear. We knew that there were troubles for Jews all 
over Europe, but we were ignorant of the gruesome details. We believed, and perhaps 
wanted to believe, that the ruler of Hungary at the time, Miclos Horty, would protect us. 
Reflecting on this now, I realize how foolish this was. There was no way that we could ever 
know what really transpired in Europe, since we had no access to papers or radio. Whatever 
publications we could read, had been censored and did not tell the true situation. 

In the middle of April 1944, on the first Sunday after Pesach, we heard for the first time that 
a decree went out to concentrate the Jews in one area of the city. In other words, this was the 
start of the Ghetto. This decree extended to the small towns surrounding Munkacs as well. 
At that point my family had been living in a town about five miles outside Munkacs. Our 
house was on the main road. Every day, hour by hour, we saw wagons, loaded with 
belongings, with families sitting quietly, numbly, passing by on their way to the gathering 
place. No one knew exactly what the future would bring. I recall seeing a wagon pass by. It 
held my grandmother and an uncle with whom she lived, along with his children. I wanted 
to go over to them, however, there was no way that I could approach them to say good bye, 
since they were accompanied by the police. 

During that fateful week I had received an order to report on Friday to a forced labor camp. I 
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was sad, for I did not know what was ahead of me, but I felt relieved that the authorities 
thought of me as able-bodied. This meant that I might survive. Perhaps it sounds selfish, but 
to some extent 1 was relieved that 1 would not see the possible suffering of my parents, whom 
I loved so very much. 

On Thursday morning, as Jews the world over do, we went to the synagogue to pray and 
read the Torah. The atmosphere was solemn for at this point we realized that the future was 
bleak. Among all the congregants I was the only teenager. The prescribed prayers were said, 
but that did not end the service. Prayer books were put aside, and the spontaneous, personal 
pleading to God, in Hebrew or Yiddish, poured out from their souls. Each man, 
individually, directed his anguish to a God, in whom all believed. It was decided then and 
there that everyone present should have an Aliyah. This was a way of saying a last Bracha 
over the Torah scrolls, that had been in the congregation for so many years. This done, we 
could not force ourselves to leave the Torah scrolls behind. We decided to take a chance and 
hide two scrolls in a large bin where discarded Hebrew books were collected in the women's 
section. The last one was hidden in the attic. All our efforts, however, were for naught, for 
when I visited my hometown after the war, the building had been converted into a movie 
house, and there was no trace of the Torah scrolls. 

Returning from Shul, my father began to barricade one of the rooms. We soon realized that 
it would not help, and we stopped. My father asked me to come to this room for he wanted to 
talk to me. Instead of words flowing from his lips, tears burst from his eyes and rolled 
down his cheeks. We hugged, supported each other, and could not stop crying for three 
hours. He, a truly God - fearing man, did not speak about God. My father did not say much, 
but once in while, when he could utter a word, he tried to give me hope that I might survive. I 
remember that these hours were filled with such complete sadness and hopelessness that I 
had never experienced before. My mother did not enter the room. My four younger 
brothers had fled into unknown fields or forests in the beginning of the week. I never said 
good bye to them and never saw them again. 

My last night in my parents home was spent in silence. Friday morning, 1 carried a 
backpack on my shoulders that was filled with a few pieces of clothing and a loaf of bread. I 
embraced my mother before turning to the road out of town. At that point she whispered to 
me: "Emil, you will survive—God will help you—You are young and strong." 

That fateful Friday morning, the last one spent in my home town, was beautiful and sunny. 
Nature did not reflect what I experienced nor the inner turmoil that I felt. It was the darkest 
day of my life. 
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FROM BRUSSELS TO BOYNTON - THE LIFE OF JACK LUST 


In the early 1920's my parents immigrated from Poland to Charleroi, a small town in the 
French speaking region of Belgium. A year later, my oldest brother Edward was born and I 
joined the family in 1923. My father, at first, struggled to establish himself in his highly 

skilled trade, but eventually succeeded to provide a 
comfortable home for the family. We became part of a small 
Jewish community of 200 families. The years went by and I 
enjoyed school very much. By age ten 1 started violin lessons in 
class and later took additional private lessons. At age 11,1 
entered the preparatory class of the Athenee Royal dc 
Charleroi. There, 1 became totally involved studying English 
and Latin and playing soccer. In 1936 I prepared to become a 
Bar Mitzvah by learning to chant the Torah and Ilaftarah. 
Shortly afterwards we moved to Brussels where we transferred 
to the local Athene School, pursuing studies in Ancient 
I Iumanitics in Latin, Greek, English, German, Flemish as well 
as native French. 


Black clouds were gathering over the horizon as newspapers and radio stations carried 
daily reports of Hitler's inciting speeches. German-Jewish refugees were coming to 
Belgium. A sense of foreboding was in the air. After the Anschluss of Austria by Germany, 
and the annexation of the Sudetenland in Czechoslovakia, we sensed impending disaster. I 
listened to the international news nightly on the short-wave radio. In 1938 after 
Kristallnacht, people became very nervous. Many believed naively, that since the French 
had the famous Maginot Line, Hitler's was merely a "paper army". In Passover 1939 after 
we closed the last Seder Night with "L'shanah Haba'ah B'Yerushalaim," I recall my father's 
exclamation, "Who knows where we will be next year!" 

On September 1, 1939, Hitler attacked Poland, and France and England declared war 
against Germany. Shortly thereafter, France and Germany guaranteed to respect the 
neutrality of Belgium allowing us to feel reasonably safe there. Meanwhile Hitler's panzer 
divisions overran Poland and the land war along the impregnable Maginot line of France 
was a stalemate! On May 10, 1940 I was awakened by strange noises that sounded like 
rolling beer barrels. I ran to the balcony, opened the doors and found myself staring at other 
people across the street who looked bewildered! I turned on the radio and heard the 
following announcement: “All Belgian Citizens from age 18 to 45 report immediately to 
your Mobilization Centers. The borders of Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg are being 
attacked by the German Army. The Belgian Army has opened the flood gates of the Albart 
Canal to slow down the invasion and is retreating to new positions." Our mother became 
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very agitated while my father expressed confidence that the powerful French army would 
push back the "madman's" army. 

About the same time, a column of British tanks rolled into our street. The soldiers were 
wildly welcomed as the saviors moving up to the front line. They were black from the dust 
of the rolling tanks that they transported from the coast. The cheers, however, were short 
lived. As the convoy moved on, a couple of lonely air planes circled the sky, forcing us to 
face reality. We heard loud explosions as the Brussels Airport was bombed and we realized 
that war was at our door! 

A government official came to requisition our big truck. My mother stated that things 
looked very bad for Jewish people and insisted that we should make preparations to leave 
the country for France. My father would not hear of it. He claimed he had to collect large 
accounts receivable. My mother's retort was, "I am leaving with the two boys and you stay 
here and send us checks if you can!" She had a foreboding of real trouble! 

We spent a sleepless night glued to the radio hoping for positive news. The next day, the 
official "communiques” were Army double talk. Our mother became more insistent that we 
must leave, and on the third day, we finally started packing our clothes, food, bedding, and 
books. Fortunately we owned a large Citroen limousine. Our father arranged to have a hitch 
mounted on the rear bumper to which he attached a used trailer. I started loading our car and 
trailer and took special care to pack away my new violin. My brother took care of our 
tennis rackets and Michelin road maps. Mother packed away all our photo albums and her 
favorite dresses and food for the road. 

We decided to leave for Vichy, France, where our parents had gotten to know some Jewish 
people. The gravity of our situation had not yet hit us. We did not quite realize that the Hitler 
Monster was about to change the whole world, or that we would become "Wandering Jews." 
As we completed our loading, a Jewish couple greeted my parents and asked us if we could 
take their 16 year old daughter along with us and save her. They stated that they had no 
money and could not afford to travel. Our mother told them that it was too much of a 
responsibility. We did not know ourselves how we would manage and where we would 
wind up. She told thcm,"God will look after your daughter." They walked away very angry 
and we all felt helpless. I still can picture them in front of me. I felt guilty. Later I found out 
that the girl was saved in Southern France in a small village. Unfortunately, the parents died 
in Auschwitz. 

We finally got into a bumper to bumper traffic jam. People were walking while young 
people took aging parents in wheelbarrows or pushed baby carriages. There was utter 
chaos! We drove on till late at night heading South. We stopped on the side of a road. My 
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brother and I slept on the bedding in the trailer while our parents dozed off in the car. We 
could hardly sleep. Belgian anti-aircraft batteries were firing away sporadically. These were 
not fireworks! All hell was breaking loose! 

When we woke up early the next morning, we were shocked to note that all telephone wires 
along the highways had been cut during the night by German paratroopers. There were weird 
messages on billboards ... code communications of the fifth column (spies)... a frightening 
sight. 

We proceeded very slowly because of the tremendously congested traffic when suddenly a 
couple of German planes swooped down and started machine-gunning the slow moving 
columns of refugees. We ran out of our vehicle, jumped into ditches and I heard our father 
scream, "Hear O Israel. God of the Whole World ... Do not forsake us." We got back into our 
car, frightened and continued a little faster. 

About 10:00 AM. our trailer got a flat tire. We pulled along on the side of the highway, got 
out of the vehicle and my brother and 1 started to jack up the trailer when suddenly a Belgian 
Army Jeep pulled up alongside us and stopped. A lieutenant jumped out and yelled, "What 
are you doing here?” It was the administrative assistant of our Lycee who recognized us. We 
were shocked when he said, "Leave the trailer and keep moving. We just broke rank. The 
Germans are fighting with hand grenades 30 kilometers back in Louvain.” We pushed the 
trailer with the bedding to a farm house and asked the farmer to keep it for us. We started 
moving as fast as we could, weaving in and out of lanes. We crossed the French border 
without any difficulty and kept moving full speed until about 6:30 PM. Suddenly my mother 
decided not to proceed any further... AFTER ALL, IT WAS SABBATH! 

We pulled over to the side of the road for safety. Mother prepared an emergency meal on a 
portable stove. She then asked our father to hollow out two large potatoes, and inserted the 
Sabbath candles into them. She set them on the running board of our car and said the blessing 
with bitter tears running down her cheeks. I'll never forget that scene. We ate our meal in 
silence, watching the traffic buzz by. This was a temporary respite in our flight. We thought 
of the beautiful, peaceful home we had been forced to abandon overnight! 

We rearranged our overloaded car to make room for my brother and me, squeezed our way in 
and dozed off for the night. The next morning we were shocked to leam that the convoy of 
fleeing vehicles got stuck on a bridge down the road. The dastardly Germans had bombed 
the bridge, killing about 300 people! Thank G-d for the Sabbath stop. To this day I wonder if 
it was a miracle or a fortunate coincidence. Though we spent much time studying our maps, 
we had no idea that about 100 miles away, thousands of soldiers and civilians were escaping 
from Dunkirk to England. We refueled and got back on the road that Saturday evening, and 
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drove on Sunday until we finally arrived in Vichy. We were now Belgian refugees in search 
of lodgings. We were lucky to find two nice rooms in a home owned by very sympathetic 
Calvinists. For the first time, we settled down from the turmoil of the dangerous highway 
driving. 

Two days later, my brother and I registered at the College of Cussct, near Vichy. I was 
determined to finish the School Year. The trip from Brussels to Vichy, a normal eight hour 
ride, had taken four days!. 

The news from the front was very discouraging. The French surrendered after Paris was 
declared an open city and an armistice was declared. We heard on the radio that the southern 
part of France would remain a free zone with Vichy as its Capital. Our parents stayed up the 
whole night expecting "goose stepping" Nazi soldiers to march in. They had no confidence 
in the defeated French. 

The next morning we loaded our car, bought two new tires and gasoline on the black market 
and headed for Toulouse though we were warned that there were no rooms available. We 
kept driving towards the Spanish border. The French authorities were granting passes to all 
Belgian refugees to settle in French Morocco. We were perplexed and had very little time to 
think. In the end we rationalized that we were getting further away from the battlefields ... 
so we accepted and crossed into Spain. Our car overheated in the Pyrenees Mountains. The 
Spanish customs authorities were very cooperative since we had our passports stamped by 
the French for immigration to Morocco. 

My brother and I were the map-readers and we were soon rolling slowly towards Barcelona. 
The roads were full of potholes, some were still badly damaged from the Civil War that 
ended in 1931. Every 25-30 miles the Highway Patrol would stop us to check our passports. 
The moment they saw the purple stamps, they cleared us. We stopped and found it almost 
impossible to buy food. Our father gave us each $50.00 and told us "You speak three 
languages and if you arc hungry enough, you will find food." We stopped when we smelled 
bread, and speaking broken Spanish, we managed to buy great tasting, freshly baked bread! 

After lunch we drove along the coast, carefully plotting our course till we reached Alges 
Iras, the Spanish town adjacent to Gibraltar. The countryside was beautiful. Everybody 
seemed so poor but happy. It then hit me: they were poor, but they had their homes ... we, 
however, were Wandering Jews! 

We booked passage on the International Ferry to Tangier, the Free International Port (little 
did I know that the girl I was to marry eight years later had also escaped with her family to 
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Tangier from Germany via Poland and Italy). Finally, our car with all our worldly 
possessions was loaded onto the ferry and we arrived in Tangier 45 minutes later. Though 
we felt somewhat free, we were in another world populated mostly by Arabs. 

Tangier was a beautiful city with mountains in the background, facing the wide-open 
Mediterranean Sea. It was strange to sec boulevards lined with palm trees, patrolled by shifts 
of colorful French, English and Spanish police with mobs of white robed Arabs all over 
town. 

We rearranged our baggage in our Citroen, changed into the lightest clothes we could find 
and headed for the road. We crossed Spanish Morocco and within about two hours we 
entered into French Morocco. We had all proper documents, although we had to smuggle our 
hidden American Dollars as Customs Declarations required listing all foreign money. 

We were now headed for Rabat, the capital of Morocco, a very modem city with the Palace 
of the Sultan and other impressive government buildings. The only scacoast road was very 
hot, so my brother and I rode on the running boards of the car...to try to catch a breath of 
fresh air. There was no sign of life or traffic cither way when suddenly the engine stalled. 
The car had overheated and the radiator was smoking. Our father gave us an empty five 
gallon can and casually stated, "We arc stuck, boys, sec if you can find some water or we arc 
going nowhere!" 

Eddie and I started walking southbound on the highway and after an interminable hike, a 
vision appeared on the left side of the road. First we saw small palm trees that grew larger 
and larger and suddenly a lake. It was an oasis! We could not believe our eyes as we 
approached flocks of sheep brought to this watering hole by a cluster of veiled Arab women! 
This was my first direct contact with Arabs. 1 asked in French "dc l'cau s'il vous plait,” but 
there was no response. The leader peered at me with one eye out of her veil; I switched to 
English.. "Water, please", still there was no response. I anxiously switched to Latin "Aqua" 
and 1 got a miraculous response. "Awa ... Awa. Si, si, si" Fatima jumped up and down, took 
my can and filled it to the brim. 

Our car engine started up at once. We got back on the road for our final destination, 
Casablanca. We drove steadily and as we approached Fcdala, we heard loud, distant noises 
which appeared to come from beyond the horizon line. The noise got louder and very 
rhythmic. 

We drove through the main street of Fcdala; little Arab boys ran very excitedly, selling the 
latest newspaper with giant headlines, “PERFIDIOUS ENGLAND... YESTERDAY'S 
ALLY ... BETRAY S FRANCE." It looked as if the whole sea coast was going up in smoke 
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under an intense naval bombardment from English war ships. We later found out that this 
was done to maintain a free unoccupied part of France. 

Our family was now "on the run" since May 13. At long last we reached Casablanca, a 
thriving, large city with a modem section lined with beautifully landscaped boulevards 
planted with palm trees. It was exciting to drive into the Place de France which seemed so 
busy but peaceful compared to the two thunderous bombardments that we experienced 
earlier. While driving slowly, we could not help noticing groups of people, some barefoot, 
all wearing black robes in contrast to the majority of white robed Arabs. Wc found out that 
these wereJews! What a strange world wc discovered. Mybrotherand I were intrigued by an 
old barefooted Jewish man, dressed in black knickers, selling water from a water filled goat 
skin. Wc immediately sublet an apartment in the Mcdinah, the native Jewish District. That 
night wc went to sleep on mattresses laid out on a bare floor. From here on wc were known as 
the Jewish Refugees from Belgium. That night we received unexpected visitors who woke 
us up... giant American Cockroaches. 

We learned to live in adversity and to accept our changed circumstances. The next Shabbat 
we went to the local Shul. The ritual was somewhat different and the singing sounded 
strange. We learned that about 300 Belgian Jewish families had escaped to Casablanca. We 
were welcomed warmly in Shul. Within a few days I registered to take summer courses at the 
Lycec Lyautc where I would attempt to complete my Baccalaureate in Ancient Humanities. 1 
took a long bus ride every morning and studied until late at night. I met a number of 
interesting young French Jewish students in the Library. Wc stayed in the Mcdinah 
apartment for about six months. 

Under rules decreed by the Vichy government, that was controlled by the Nazis, refugees 
were not allowed to work or travel. My father, who had been in the business of exporting 
fruits and vegetables, received a special license to supply the free zone of France with 
tomatoes from Morocco. We were fortunate. He also sold the Citroen car that had been our 
savior. Politically, the European Jewish refugees felt very insecure as the Germans invaded 
Tunisia ... about 800 miles East of Morocco. We did not know what the next day would 
bring. 

In February, 1941, all Jewish refugees from Belgium who lived in Casablanca, received 
orders to leave town at once. About 150 families were assigned to move to Safi, a small 
town about 150 km. south of Casablanca. We were with a group of another 150 families who 
were sent to Mogador, a smaller town on the coast. Again we were Wandering Jews ... but 
this time without a car. We lived under the Vichy regime until Americans landed on Nov. 
8,1942. 1 was fortunate to have been offered the position of translator for the American 
Navy. Six months later we received our visas for the United States. Through Hias wc booked 
passage from Tangier to Lisbon, and crossed the Atlantic in a Portuguese Cargo ship. 
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DOROTHY BUCH REMEMBERS 


1 grew up in Fuerth near Nuremberg, Germany. My childhood, in spite of what was going on 
all around, was relatively pleasant and carefree. I attended an orthodox day school and had 
no contact whatsoever with any gentile children. We even had a Jewish sports club, which 

had more equipment and facilities than I desired. My father was a 
general practitioner as was his father. The only "strange" 
experience was, that our sleep-in housekeeper had to be 
discharged and was replaced by a day worker. However, 1 never 
gave it much thought. Also, both my father's parents and my 
maternal grandmother moved in with us. The latter because her 
two sons had already emigrated to England. Having two 
grandmothers to spoil me was definitely a plus. 

I have one brother who was sent to the United States in 1937 
because he flunked English and my parents didn't know what to 
do with him. He is now a physician and obviously a late 
bloomer! My dad was secretary of a national organization of 
Jewish academicians. In the spring of 1938 the Gestapo ordered 
him to leave within two weeks. He went to the United States via Cuba. There, he passed his 
state boards six months after arriving at his uncle's home in Cincinnati. 

My mother was bom in Poznan that was then part of Germany. Since it later reverted to 
Poland, our immigration was contingent upon our Polish quota number . Meanwhile, my 
mother packed our belongings in a crate and we stayed with her sister in Bremen while 
awaiting our visa. On November 9, 1938, we drove to Berlin to say goodbye to my 
Grandmother who was in an old age home. Since there was talk of impending trouble, we 
slept in her room and went back to Bremen by train the next day. By the way, my 
Grandmother was able to leave Germany on the Navemar. It was the last ship to depart 
Germany for the United States before the war started. In the States, she was able to live to 
reach a ripe old age. 

My mother and I spent several weeks with my uncles in London and arrived in New York in 
January 1939. The first year was very hard since we did not know the language well and had 
to struggle to make ends meet. 1 was put into a sophomore class in high school but had to 
repeat it in the fall. Unfortunately my mother died during the following January at age 45. 
This left me to care for a brother, father and two boarders. 1 was therefore forced to do the 
cooking, shopping and laundry as well as to attend school. Everybody took sandwiches for 
lunch though there never seemed to be enough me ney. I really don't know how I did it! 

That was my Holocaust experience. Being in America led to a happy ending. My dad 
remarried and I was able to go to New York to become a nurse. I, subsequently, was 
married and have two sons and four grandchildren. 
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REMEMBRANCES OF THE HOLOCAUST 
by Gertrude Dornfcld 

I was bom and raised in Vienna, Austria. On March 11, 1938, when Hitler marched into 

Austria, the “Anschluss” turned my happy childhood upside down. 
I was nine years old and remember vividly how the apartment 
house I lived in, shook for two days, as the tanks, armored cars, 
troops, and cavalry, paraded continuously on the avenue 
underneath our windows. It was very frightening, and intimidating. 
We, as Jews, were struck with many fears. We hoped that since the 
Jews in Germany were not treated badly, we too would not suffer 
unduly. How wrong we were! 

Subtle signs could be seen almost immediately. My 15 year old 
sister who was enrolled in a gymnasium (college prep.), was not 
permitted to continue her education. My best friend, who was a 
Christian, spat in my face and called me a dirty Jew. Our maid, who 
had worked for us for years, left tearfully since Christians were no longer allowed to work 
for Jews. Almost overnight, the Austrian people put on the Nazi swastika armbands and 
those who did not were assumed to be Jewish. 

Daily you heard of Jews being forced to wash the streets with lye, while others were brought 
in for questioning. Yet, very few Jews thought of leaving the country. After all, they were 
patriotic Austrian citizens. Since many, including my father, had fought for Austria in 
World War I, they thought that the government would ultimately come to its senses and 
throw out this upstart Hitler. 

No such thing happened. On the contrary, more and more limitations were placed upon the 
Jews. I was not allowed to play in the park across the street from where I lived. We were not 
allowed to leave the city limits without a pass stating where we were going ... for how long 
... and who we were going to visit. There was always the fear that we would be grabbed for 
questioning or taken on mysterious trucks from which we would never return. I remember 
how apprehensive we were whenever my father returned late from work. 

Slowly, people were beginning to think of ways to leave the country. The lines around the 
American, British, Swiss, and French Embassies were blocks long, with little hope of 
getting visas. Suddenly everyone heard of the quota systems, and what it meant to be a 
native Austrian, since the Austrian quota was preferable to that of the Poles. However, the 
hope of immigrating to the United States was years away and people felt that they did not 
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want to be dominated by the Nazis. Alternative countries were sought and appealed to. Most 
of them had very tight restrictions. Since my sister was no longer allowed to attend school, 
my parents enrolled her in a Nurses Training School in Bromsgrove, England, that accepted 
her for a price. She left on September 3,193 8, at the age of 16. 

On Kristallnacht, November 10, 1938, the horror began in earnest. I can still hear the 
window glass breaking on various Jewish storefronts. We were in terror as we heard the 
screams of those who were either beaten or dragged off as they walked down the street. Our 
synagogue was about four blocks away from where we lived. We could smell the smoke of 
the burning books and the destruction of the building itself. The streets were deserted now, 
except when a patrol of storm troopers came marching into the area. We prayed that they 
would bypass our house. Many times that night we heard them clattering up the marble 
staircase, knowing full well, that some unfortunate neighbor was being dragged off. We 
wondered when it would be our turn. Needless to say, no one slept that night. 

Around 2:00 A.M. there was a knock on our door. 1 was very frightened but my mother said 
that it could not be the SS, because they would not be knocking. When she opened the door, 
there stood my grandmother. She had walked in panic all the way from her home, some seven 
miles away, dodging many patrols en route. One of her neighbors had warned her that they 
were coming to her building and dragging out all the Jews. My grandmother was about 74 
years old at the time. Needless to say, we were very happy to see her. About one hour later, 
there was once again a knock at our door. My uncle, his wife, and two daughters stood there at 
the point of exhaustion. They too had been warned by one of their neighbors that their 
apartment building was being cleansed of Jews. They walked over ten miles to reach us. Of 
course neither my grandmother, nor my uncle and his family knew what fate would await 
them when they got to our house. No one dared to telephone for fear that it would attract some 
undesirable attention. We had a very large apartment, so from that time on, they all stayed 
with us. 

Unfortunately, some weeks later, my uncle had to attend to some business and was nabbed 
on the streets and taken to a concentration camp. Many years later his wife found out that he 
had been killed at the camp. The uncertainties, and dread that we all felt when he did not 
return that day, are indescribable. We feared that when my father went to work every day, he 
would not return. The same dread filled us when my mother would go food shopping. There 
were only a limited number of shops that would sell to Jews and many of them were far away 
from our house. Often, long lines would form outside these stores, delaying my mother's 
return home for four to six hours. 
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A school for Jewish children under the age of 14 was established. This school was about 
three miles away from my house and we had to walk there. It was very cold during the winter 
of 1938- 1939. All along the way, the Christian children and Hitler Youths, would taunt us, 
throw snow and ice balls at us, jeer at us, and in general make our lives miserable. The last 
block before reaching the school was a dreadful ordeal. They would create a gauntlet for us, 
and we had no choice but to walk through it. They bombarded us with rocks as well as snow, 
ice and cold water that froze on contact. It was in this atmosphere that our school day began. 
During the heavy rainy, icy, windy, or snowy days, we were spared from some of the ordeal 
since we only had to brave the weather. This is how I spent the winter ofl938-1939. 

My father's business was confiscated. He, however, was ordered to teach the Commissar, an 
SS storm trooper lieutenant, all about the business. My father had a thriving freight 
forwarding business, which he built up over many years of very hard work. Now he had to 
give it away. My father knew that his life and those of his wife and child, depended upon his 
teaching the Commissar the business. The Commissar told my father that he thought him to 
be an honorable man, a nice man but a dirty Jew. He promised that he would see to it 
personally that my father would be the last person to go into the gas chamber. 

My parents knew that they had to find some way to get me out of the country. I used to come 
home from school almost every day, clothes tom and covered with blood or mud. Each day 
it was harder for me to go to school. My parents, not wanting me to go through this ordeal 
daily, started to teach me at home. 

Our next door neighbor had a daughter who was a governess to a British family. She said that 
she could arrange to have me be adopted by this very wealthy Jewish family. They were then 
in the process of negotiating for the adoption of 21 children from Austria and Germany. My 
parents agreed to send me to England since they did not know whether it would be possible 
for them to escape the Nazis. 

After they paid a tremendous amount of emigration tax for me, my parents arranged for me 
to leave Vienna on the next Kindertransport to London. On March 13, 1939, exactly one 
year after Hitler marched into Vienna, I left. Years later, when I was the mother of a 10 year 
old, I marveled at the courage and self sacrifice of my parents. They had sent me off to safety, 
reassuring me that everything would be all right, and that we would meet again very soon. 
The truth was that they did not know whether they would ever see me again. At the 
appointed time, my parents and my grandmother took me to the train, where the specia 1 Red 
Cross sealed train was waiting for me. There were many children there with their loved ones. 
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There was much crying. My parents told me to me to be brave and repeated that they would 
see me again soon. As I boarded the train, my grandmother put a gold necklace with a little 
amulet around my neck. It was a little star with the inscription, "This should be your lucky 
star." I can still see them standing on the platform as we waved frantically at one another until 
tears blurred my vision entirely. 


All around me in the compartment there were seven other children who would be my 
companions on the trip to England. Not one of us really knew what awaited us there. The 
entire train was made up of children from the ages of 6-14. My mother had been instructed 
by the Kindertransport people to pack enough food for me for the 25 hour journey to 
Amsterdam. 


We tried to console each other and after a while everyone stopped crying. Shortly thereafter, 
the train stopped ... started again ... reversed itself and ultimately stopped. We thought that 
we had arrived in Amsterdam and safety. The trip really was much shorter than we were led to 
believe. No such luck! There was a great commotion on the station platform. We saw many 
Nazi soldiers. It had been impressed upon us that ours was a sealed train exclusively for the 
Kindertransport children and the Dutch adult escorts who would lead them to safety. 
However, this was March 13, 1939, the day that Hitler decided to annex the Sudetenland, 
Czechoslovakia. He needed a troop train, and ours was selected to transport his soldiers to 
the front. 


We were terrified when the soldiers came aboard. One came into my compartment and saw 
the necklace that my grandmother had just placed around my neck. He gruffly put his fingers 
between the necklace and my throat and in a sneering voice said, “You dirty pig Jew, you 
don't need this.” I screamed as he tore off my necklace leaving me with a bleeding neck. The 
rest of the children also started to cry in fear. 


A Nazi lieutenant who had been following closely behind, heard the screaming and saw the 
blood streaming from my neck. He asked the soldier what he was doing. The soldier told the 
lieutenant that this dirty Jew did not need the necklace and that he wanted it. When the officer 
ordered him to return it, the soldier threw it in my face. I still have the little star and pieces of 
the tom necklace to remind me of my grandmother whom I never saw again. She was taken 
to Theresicnstadt Concentration camp and ultimately killed. 


Unexpectedly, the train made a large detour that delayed our trip. The scheduled 25 hour 
train ride was now extended to 36 hours. Our food and water ran out and we were very 
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hungry and thirsty. There were no prospects of getting food or water until we reached the 
Dutch border. We were apprehensive that our train would be re-routed once more. 
Fortunately, once the soldiers left the train, we went straight to Holland, arriving very tired, 
hungry and thirsty. 

The Dutch Red Cross came with loads of food and drink, and tried to make us as comfortable 
as possible. They then put us on board the ferry bound for England from Hook van Holland. 
Unfortunately, I had an allergy to most of the food that was given me. By the time I reached 
Harwich, England, I was covered from head to foot with an awful rash. I could not tell them 
of my food allergy because I did not speak English, so they put me into isolation for three 
days. Finally, the people who were now responsible for me, cut through the red tape and I 
was released into their care. At last, I arrived at my new home in London. I was told that a 
telegram was sent to my parents, letting them know of my safe arrival. Now I was reassured 
that my parents no longer needed to worry about my safety. 

About two months later, my parents were able to escape from Vienna to England. Of course 
they had to leave most of their belongings behind ... but at least they saved their lives. 
Except for a brief reunion with them, I stayed in London. We were limited to one visit 
because the people who adopted me, did not want to hurt the feelings of those children who 
might never see their parents again. 

My parents lived in Manchester where a business associate of my father was their guardian. 
He guaranteed that they would not be a burden to the British Government. 

On November 27, 1939, I was reunited with my parents and sister and we finally left 
Southhampton, England for New York. 
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MY STORY OF LOVE AND SORROW 
by Edith Spencer 

My family lived in Latvia for thirty years after they had escaped numerous pogroms in 

Russia. My father was in the transport business, dealing with 
ships that were loaded and unloaded in the harbor. There were 
three children. My oldest sister attended a Jewish school, but my 
brother and 1 went to a Public school. In 1940 the Russians 
occupied Latvia for a short period, only to be driven out by the 
Germans within the year. The first measure they instituted was a 
curfew against the Jews. Each of us had to wear a yellow star. 
The Russians already had condensed our living space. My 
grandmother, uncle and family moved in with us, since every 
person was allotted limited space. 

When the Germans came, they confiscated all of my father's 
business, so that there was no income. Then, the Germans 
started to arrest Jews on the street. They picked up my brother 
who was fifteen at the time. They probably thought that since he was tall and looked strong, 
he would make a good worker. When my father realized that my brother did not come home, 
he assumed that he was arrested. He went to the jail and asked to be exchanged for his son. 
The Germans had no scruples and took my father even though they knew that my brother 
was not there. After a few days, all the Jews who had been arrested up to this point, were 
commanded to undress, dig graves and were then shot on the spot. From then on we lived in 
constant fear. Whenever someone knocked at the door, we all ran to a shed to hide. Once my 
grandmother forgot the key. When she knocked on the door, we were afraid that the 
Germans were there, only to realize that it was my grandmother. 

In 1941 we were rounded up and placed in a Ghetto. Shortly thereafter we were sent to 
Kaiserwald, in Riga. This was a work camp for the Jews of Latvia. We were forced to work 
for the German railroad. I was operating a heavy machine at night. I was so tired that I 
chewed on my clothing so as not to fall asleep. From there we were sent to Pretschau, and 
then to Stutthof, both in Germany. We dug railroad tracks, and carried the tracks to the 
ditches. We lived in barracks where women and men were separated. There were three or 
four layers of bunks with straw spread out for mattresses. Everyone fought to stay in the 
middle bunk, since it was warmer. It was also farther from the floor that was infested by 
bugs and not too close to the ceiling where it was hard to breathe. As for food, it was 
obviously scarce and very limited. When food was put out, everyone pushed to get his 
portion. My mother had been assigned to work in the kitchen and was able to sneak a 
sandwich out for me, so that when food was served, I did not need to push. I observed a little 
old man, who habitually walked over to the sink, washed his hands, and said a blessing. 
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Only then would he try to get his portion. Of course, there was not much left by the time he 
got there. It broke my heart. From that point on, I took my portion, gave it to him, and stayed 
with him to make sure that he ate. 

My brother was very talented in mechanical and electrical matters, so the Germans kept him 
to do work for them. One day, he was told to repair something in a very high place and 
climbed a tall ladder to do the job. The Germans felt like having a little fun with a Jew and 
pulled the ladder from under him. He held on to a rafter for a very long time before the ladder 
was returned. As a result he suffered internal injuries causing his stomach to be tom so that 
he could not digest much food after that. Shortly before liberation, he died of starvation. 

My aversion to bugs of any kind, dates back to an incident that 1 cannot forget. We had to 
report to "Appell" at 4:00 or 5:00 A.M., whenever it pleased the Germans. Once out in the 
cold, we sometimes had to stand many hours until 10:00 A.M.. If anyone passed out, he was 
killed right away. The Germans did not want to sec any weaklings. One morning, as we 
walked out, I noticed a woman lying on a bunk, totally covered with white lice -- she was 
barely alive. No one stopped to do anything to help. To this day, I am fearful when I see a bug, 
even though my granddaughter playfully collects them. Another horror that has not left me, 
was witnessing people cutting up corpses that had not been taken away. They used the 
sharpened edges of their tin plates to extract the intestines, made a fire, cooked and ate them. 
People had lost their humanity; the hunger drove them to do this. 

I often wonder how I got the strength to overcome all this. Many times the Germans would 
have a selection. Whenever my mother was put in the group that would have been sent to 
death, I managed to sneak there, and pull her over to the other group. 1 had made a promise to 
my brother that I would do all to keep her alive. During one period we worked in a cellar 
where we were sorting out potatoes and carrots. While working, we were permitted to cat 
some, but it was forbidden under no uncertain terms to take any vegetables. Once a man 
stuffed a few potatoes in his pocket. He never made it past the gate, since the Germans had 
trained dogs who attacked him and tore him to bits. How can 1 ever forget these incidents? 
To think that there are those who dare to say that the Holocaust and the torture of Jews never 
happened! This is unforgivable. 

Deep in my memory is the story of my little four year old cousin Ezra. This took place while 
we were still living in our house during the time of the curfew. Ezra had somehow hurt his 
arm, cutting it to the bone. I was sent out to try to reach a doctor. I put a kerchief over my 
head, held my hand out to little Ezra and attempted to walk down the street. A Latvian, who 
lived across street saw us, came storming out of the house and told me that I could not go 
anywhere, not even to a doctor. What cruelty! It is not important that I managed to get to the 
doctor by sneaking out the back door and through other people's yards. The sheer cruelty 
and hate of the Latvians for the Jews showed itself time and again. 
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On May 5,1945, we were liberated in Neustadt by the British. The Germans put us on a ship 
from which members of the Norwegian underground removed us during the night. They 
made us hide near the dunes. A short time later, it was this ship and one other, on which 
"enemies of the Germans" were blown up. In the morning, the entire body of water was red 
with blood and body parts floating on the surface. Shortly after that, tanks with British 
soldiers arrived, and the slow process of liberation began. My mother and I were together 
and we found my sister later. My mother and 1 arrived in the United States in 1947 and were 
able to bring my sister over in 1948. 

Reflecting on what gave me the strength to survive, I can only ascribe it to the secure and 
loving childhood that my parents gave me. I am forever grateful for this. 

THE MARCH 
by Gary Eisenbcrg 

“Participant in the March of the Living 1992” 

He really wants to cry 
But he doesn’t have the tears 
To respond to all the suffering 
That, of course, he hears. 

He’s standing in a group 
And yet, he’s all alone. 

Others release their anguish 
But his he must postpone. 

And as the service progresses 
He thinks of six million deaths 
Silently he sheds a tear 
While he holds his breath 

He tries to wipe his eye 
And as his lid docs close 
He see the tortured faces 
and hears of all their woes. 

A sigh escapes his lips 
And as a hand goes round his back, 

He’s happy in melancholy 
For nothing does he lack 
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ERNEST KAN’S STORY 


Most Holocaust Survivors have come to be regarded as witnesses and teachers, speaking to 
this generation and beyond. My own words are a cry against indifference ... a plea for 
tolerance and pluralism ... for human values and human dignity. Like most Survivors, I too 

have a different story and distinct experiences to tell. 

It was now many years after the end of World War II. I was 
recalling my liberation by the 743 Tank Battalion after 44 
months of captivity. I was sitting on a Park bench in Berlin, 
Germany on a Sunday afternoon in 1977. The German 
Government invited me and a group of other Survivors to a 
world wide reunion as part of a good will mission. I was very 
hesitant to participate in that event as my heart was full of 
hatred for the murderers of my family. Though reluctant, I 
agreed to accept the all expense paid pilgrimage, hoping that 
something good would come from the experience. 


It was 1942 when I performed slave labor for a unit of the 
Luftwaffe (German air force) in Riga Latvia. My parents were slaughtered on November 30, 
1941 in the forest of Rumbula. They and 15,000 Jews were marched from the Riga Ghetto to 
the killing site in sub-zero temperatures. At 22 years of age, I was all alone, heart broken and 
desperate. However I was fortunate to have fallen into a work detail that seemed to have a 
little more food to still my hunger. I was able to share the warmth and quiet of a stable with 
two horses. There I was allowed to sleep in the straw and cry myself to sleep in grave 
loneliness. This work detail also seemed to have more humane overseers. It was not an SS 
unit that was considered the most brutal and vicious branch of the German Army. The name 
of my master was Bartel, the rank equivalent to a G. I. in the American Army. Even though 
he had all the convictions of the Nazi ideology, he took pity on me ... a miserable hungry 
creature. Since he had a stomach ailment, he handed me his plate with his leftover food that 
pumped new life into my emaciated body. I was allowed to finish it all with my own personal 
spoon. This was the only possession I owned other than the clothing on my body. The 
leftover food gave me hope and strength to possibly survive our miserable existence. 

The other “master” of the same rank was a soldier named Paul Wagner from Berlin, a 
profound Nazi. Yes ... he also gave me his leftovers, but instead of handing me his plate, he 
put it on the floor and allowed me to slurp it like a dog. He sat on a chair smiling, proud of 
himself that he could use his power to humiliate me... the Jew dog. I was terribly hungry and 
every morsel meant life. These were the most humiliating and demoralizing moments of my 
years of suffering. I swore then and there that if I survived this war, I would find Paul Wagner 
and strangle him with my bare hands for what he had done to me. While I was sitting on that 
park bench that Sunday afternoon in 1977, an elderly German woman struck up a 
conversation with me. 
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She told me about the horrible experiences she endured during the war living in Berlin. She 
spoke about the air raids, the rationing of food, the lack of heat during the winter and her 
husband who was a lost POW in Soviet Russia. I then told her oi the brutal killing of men, 
women, and children by the SS special killing squads ... the hunger, the disease and 
humiliation 1 had witnessed as a Jew in Riga, Latvia. I also informed her that we were here by 
invitation of the Gentian government and that it was my own personal mission to find the ex¬ 
soldier Paul Wagner. I then told her of my humiliating experience. 

She answered, “Did you ever think of the reason he offered you food that instilled you with 
life and hope? He might have been afraid of the other soldiers who could denounce him for 
feeding quality food from the German Army to a Jew. This was a crime that mightyliave 
resulted in his transfer to the eastern front... an offense equal to capital punishment.” She 
added, “You have to assume that Paul Wagner did what a righteous person had to do under 
the circumstances. He gave you leftovers on the floor rather than throw them in the garbage. 
He gave you life! It is for that reason that you have to forgive him!” 

The explanation from that simple old woman on the park bench seemed very acceptable to 
me. From that moment on, my heart and conscience were liberated from the terrible 
obsession to seek the revenge that I carried in my mind for many years. This unforgettable 
encounter did restore my faith somewhat in the human race. It certainly restored my dignity 
and hope for a world where all hatred and bigotry would be eradicated, making it a better 
place for all people to live in harmony and peace. 


THE GRASS 


by Gary Eisenbcrg 

“Participant in the March of the Living 1992” 

The grass grows well in summer 
With sun and nurturing rain 
The grass grows well in summer 
After the seeds arc lain. 

But the grass grows best in Poland 
Everywhere it’s high. 

The dead make fertile soil 
Beneath the Nazi Sky. 
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Dr. PIERRE E. CIIANOVER 


His father was in the French Army and at the very beginning of the war his unit disbanded 
completely. He became once more a civilian and returned to Paris. His stay was very brief 

because soon, there was a round up of Jews, and in early 1941 he 
was interned in the camp of Beaune-la-Rolandc in Barrack 18. 
From there he was sent to Auschwitz. 

Pierre and his mother remained in Paris and were forced to wear 
the infamous yellow star, inscribed, JUIF, which he still owns. 
Many times he reflects its past and present implications. It 
wasn't long before another round up of Jews was in the planning 
and this time it was going to be women and children. There were 
warnings coming from different sources and Pierre and his 
mother went into hiding. They slept several nights in a cellar 
with rats, no lights or food. Silence was expected as the 
Germans and their French aids searched all the apartments. 
When things quieted down, they had to leave Paris and try to go 
South for safety. At that time, France was divided in half with one occupied zone and the 
other called Vichy-Francc or Free (sic) France. They took the train that was going to a 
destination as far south as possible and when the voyage was about to end, an inspection of 
passengers put his mother in danger since she had a card with the word JUIF stamped in red. 
The train was slowing down as it was entering a station. Pierre's mother told him to jump 
from the train and reach his destination alone. This was rehearsed very carefully should she 
not be able to follow. 

Indeed she was immediately detained and sent to a local jail. After jumping, his goal was to 
get to Vichy, France where he thought it would be safe. He had to cross that demarcation 
point at all costs. He asked for directions but was given different information, which lead 
him back into the hands of the Germans. A certain survival instinct told him that he had 
better take small paths rather than little roads. He soon realized that he was not the only 
person who was trying to achieve this goal. When crossing the barbed wires, there was 
shooting in his direction but he managed to reach the other side with minor injuries. A farmer 
took people in for the night for a large fee but since Pierre was alone, he was not required to 
pay any money. Bordeaux was his destination and it took several days to reach it with the 
help of a priest. There he had to sec a Pastor whose name and address was sewn in his clothes 
as per the instructions of his mother. The Pastor decided that it would be 
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better to be in the country rather than a large city since hiding would be easier. He went to 
Ste-Foy-la-Grande where he stayed in a farm and tended to small animals. Not long after all 
of France was occupied, there was again the danger of being caught. He had to leave the farm 
and this time he was arrested and sent to Gurs, which was a concentration camp with some 
German supervision. It was, however, managed by the French. Being of small stature he 
managed to escape from the camp where the treatment was inhuman. The area where Gurs 
was located was not safe. Pierre was told that in the Dordogne area it would be easier to hide. 
Reaching the small city of Bergerac he sought safety. At that time, all the southern citizens 
were urged to shelter children from the north who were more and more exposed to bombing 
and other war atrocities. 

He was sheltered by a lady whose name was Madame Alice Constantin who died in 1992. 
She has a daughter who is the same age as Pierre. He lived with them for about one year and 
was very active in the church choir. She knew that Pierre was Jewish and again he had to 
change names, date and place of birth. One day he was suddenly thrown out by that lady. 
Years later he discovered that she was denounced by a neighbor for harboring a Jewish boy. 
For her safety, she too had to flee. In the same city he was hidden in a restaurant by Madame 
Rosier who detested the Germans since her husband was killed during World War I. In 
addition, her son was a leader of the underground. That restaurant was at times headquarters 
for planning future sabotage. It was at that time that bombings were taking place all over 
France. Bergerac was no exception since it had a very big ammunition factory. It was also at 
that time that Pierre was forbidden to leave the place where he was hidden and never speak to 
anyone. 

Then, parts of France started to be liberated either by the underground or the American 
soldiers. When Bergerac was liberated, he saw collaborators, women with shaved heads, 
paraded through the city to the Hall of Justice where they would be executed. 

The Red Cross passed through Bergerac and Pierre was taken for the long trip to Paris by 
Jeep. In Paris, he went back to his house and knocked on the door. His mother answered and 
they were reunited. Since they had no food, they went to the Joint Distribution Committee 
and Pierre was put in an orphanage in the Chateau de Corbeville, outside of Paris. There they 
started to get word of the atrocities in Germany and they thought that his father must have 
been a part of that. It was not until he went to Israel for his daughter's Bat Mitzvah that he saw 
his father's records classified in Yad Vashem. They had relatives in the United States. A 
cousin came to Paris to urge them to come to the United States. Pierre came right away. Since 
his mother was stripped of her French citizenship she had to wait to immigrate to the United 
States one and half years later. 
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Before the war, his family lived a semi-religious life. They went to Temple sometimes on the 
High 1 loly Days. 1 le was aware of anti-semitism, but when the Germans invaded, he stopped 
going to school and eventually stopped circulating. They had to stay indoors and learned not 
to be seen. 

As Dr. Chanover looks back over his life. I le feels that he never had a youth. Now, more 
than ever, he seeks his Jewishness. 
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HONOR ROLL 


ESTHER ADLER 

JACK LUST 

SIMON ADLER 

GERDA MEYER 

PIERRE CHANOVER 

SIEGFRIED MEYER 

GERTRUDE DORNFELD 

SIGRID PEISER 

DOROTHY BUCH 

MARTIN PERLMUTTER 

MAX DREW 

EMIL SABOU 

SARAH DREW 

LUCY SCHRAM 

OTTO KAUDER 

LOUIS SCHRAM 

GERALD KRANZLER 

EDITH SPENCER 

ELLEN KRANZLER 

WALTER SPRINGER 

FANNY LUST 

SARAH TULLER 
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